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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE ARMOUR OF ACHILLES. 


THE armour made for Achilles by 
Hephaestus was of course enchanted, 
and could not be pierced. Homer tells 
us this, although he lays no great stress 
on it. It was apparently the gold, in 
itself the most permeable of the metals 
composing it,! in which the magic virtue 
lay (ypucos yap épvxaxe, Geoio Il. 
20. 268). But it has not, as far as I 
am aware, been noticed that the suit 
of armour lent by Achilles to Patroclus 
and captured by Hector was also en- 
chanted. Patroclus cannot be killed 
until he is stripped of it by Apollo, and 
when Hector, clothed in it, meets 
Achilles, Achilles can only kill him by 
finding an interstice in it (Il. 22. 320 f.). 
The fact of its being enchanted and 
impermeable provides a much more 
satisfactory motive for Achilles’ con- 
sentment to lend it, than that which 
Homer uses, 2.c. that Patroclus would 
be taken for Achilles. Patroclus would 
be perfectly safe while wearing it, un- 
less of course he disobeyed Achilles’ 
behest not to advance into the domain 
of the city god Apollo whom Achilles 
dreaded, and with cause, as he killed 
Achilles himself too at the end. 

What is the previous history of this 


1 T trust this statement is correct, for other- 
wise they will begin using gold for plating 
battleships, e¢ ce sera /e comble. In the greaves 
(which had no gold in them) it is the tin which 
protects—the most expensive metal next to 
gold (Il. 21. 592). 
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suit of armour? The answer is evident. 
As Achilles says, in speaking of it to his 
mother (I]. 18. 83), it was given to Peleus 
by the gods on the occasion of her wed- 
ding (cf. Il. 17. 195). He calls the arms 
medopia, All the gods 
(Il. 24. 62) are said to haveattended this 
wedding, but it is a remarkable fact that 
only three gifts are mentioned. These 
three gifts were, according to the story 
quoted by Eustathius? the armour given 
by Hephaestus, the horses given by 
Poseidon, and the spear (the wmuds 
Hedin) given by Chiron. Apollodorus 
(III. 13, 5) omits the armour. The 
Pindar Scholiast (Pyth. III. 167) omits 
the spear, and substitutes for the armour 
a knife as the gift of Hephaestus.® 

If I am not mistaken, the genuine 
and original legend is that which I first 
cite. There the armour, spear, and 
horses are the three enchanted gifts 
which Achilles had with him at Troy, 
and which, even more than his personal 


2 I am sorry to say I have mislaid the refer- 
ence to Eustathius, but I am certain the passage 
is there, as I read it there myself recently. In 
another passage (p. 1090, 43) Eustathius states 
that Poseidon gave the horses, Hephaestus the 
armour and a sword, Nereus salt, cal addos 
@\Xo tt. Lhave no access to the Homer Scholia. 

3 According to Aristophanes (Clouds, 1062, 
where see the Scholia), the knife was given to 
Peleus on another occasion. It is worthy of 
remark that if in the passage of Pindar we take 
kpévov maidas strictly, Pindar also had heard of 
three gifts. 

A 
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prowess, made him such an essential 
ally in the war. The scene of the pre- 
sentation of the gifts was depicted on 
the chest of Kypselos, and Pausanias’ 
description of it is as follows (v. 19. 7): 
This scene had no inscriptions, so the 
interpretation was guesswork. There 
were first a man and woman lying to- 
gether on a couch in a cave; in front of 
the cave were four female attendants 
making preparations fora feast. Then 
a Centaur. Then (presumably two) 
bigae with women standing erect in 
each. The horses have gold wings, and 
a male figure is handing a suit of armour 
to one of the women. This figure is 
recognisable as being Hephaestus, as he 
is weak on his legs, and has an atten- 
dant behind him carrying tongs. The 
rest of the frieze does not seem to be 
connected. Pausanias says the women 
in the chariots are supposed to be 
Nereids. She who is receiving the 
armour is Thetis. I think it more 
probable that the recumbent figures are 
Peleus and Thetis. The cave is Thetis’ 
proper residence (Il. 24. 83). Circe (see 
below) did not according to Homer 
live in a cave, though it is very remark- 
able that Eustathius commenting on 
this passage says she did. The banquet 
is their wedding banquet. Chiron was no 
doubt carrying the wyAcds pcdin to pre- 
sent it. The magic pair of horses is also 
about to be presented, the other pair 
being that of Poseidon himself, who 
apparently is not present. The armour is 
being handed by Hephaestus to one of 
the Nereids on Thetis’ new chariot to be 
presented along with it. However we 
interpret the scene, the three gifts are 
there. The scene takes place of course 
on the occasion of the wedding and in the 
sea,! but as everything had to be inter- 
preted according to Homer, the man 
and woman reclining are Ulysses and 
Circe, the presentation of the armour is 
supposed to take place in the Troad after 
the death of Patroclus (radra eis 
Ilatpoxdov Exew Texuaipovrar), 
and the awkward presence of Chiron is 
thus accounted for: ‘They say as 
regards the Centaur that Chiron, who 
had by this time departed this life, and 


1 Peleus wedded Thetis at her home, and 
drove her home to Phthia on this chariot 
(Pherecydes Fr. 16). 


was held worthy to be the associate of 
the gods, had come to offer some con- 
solation to Achilles in his mourning.’ 

The three gifts were all of course— 
as gifts of the gods (or of fairies) always 
are—enchanted. We have seen how 
Homer has to accept this quality of the 
armour in his account of the deaths of 
Patroclus and Hector. Mr. Lang has 
somewhere pointed out with legitimate 
pride that he has detected a blunder in 
Homer which had never occurred to 
any ingenious German of the other 
school. As Achilles’ armour fitted Pa- 
troclus, so Patroclus’s armour would 
have fitted Achilles, who had nothing 
to do but to put it on instead of the 
lost one. Achilles, however, required 
not an ordinary suit of armour, but 
another magic one. 

The immortal horses with their wings, 
like those of Pelops also given by 
Poseidon, and the miraculous power of 
speech, are enchanted too. Homer, it 
is true, does not give them wings, and 
only makes Xanthus speak once, but 
this is in accordance with his principle 
(of which I will speak below) of sup- 
pressing enchantments as far as possible. 
It is probable that in the legend they 
both commonly talked. 

The spear (the pedin) is cer- 
tainly an enchanted weapon. It even, 
if I mistake not, had a proper name, 
and is the oldest literary ancestor of 
Durindana, Excalibur, etc. Its name 
was Ithyption (Il. 21. 169). This bears 
every appearance of not being an adjec- 
tive, but a proper name, and ancient 
commentators felt this, for they say 
(see Eustathius ad J.) that its forming 
the genitive in w proves it not to be a 
proper name—a rule impossible to es- 
tablish. The quantity of the vowel is 
due to metrical reasons. It had no 
doubt the power, among others, of 
flying back of itself to its master. Homer, 
who is not sparing of the marvellous 
when gods intervene, makes Athene 
bring it back (Il. 22. 276). Its name 
must mean straight-flyer, but Homer 
has been obliged entirely to discard 
this virtue, while retaining its piercing 
power. In fact, it repeatedly misses its 
aim, and Achilles, whatever his other 
qualities, is by no means represented as 
a safe shot. Why he should be made 
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to miss Asteropaeus! (Il. 21. 172) is a 
mystery to me, but he had to miss 
Aeneas, for if the spear had hit him it 
would have killed him, in defiance of 
tradition. In the final duel with Hector, 
Homer encounters a problem very like 
that of the famous enchanted hound and 
enchanted fox of which Rabelais makes 
such fun. MHector’s armour is en- 
chanted, and so is the spear. Achilles 
therefore has to miss him to begin 
with, and then kill him at close quarters 
by finding an interstice in the armour. 
It is its magic virtue? which makes 
the spear of such unique value, not its 
great size or weight, as anyone could 
have made a heavier one. It has in 
Homer the additional virtue of serving 
only its master, and so it was not lent 
to Patroclus along with the armour 
and horses; but I am a little doubtful 
if this is primitive, although the shield 
of Ajax, etc., are parallels. It is obvious 
that it could not in any case have been 
lent to Patroclus, as he would have 
killed Hector with it (if he hit him), 
and so brought the poem to an un- 
timely conclusion. 

The number of the enchanted gifts 
(three) is significant, for here we reach the 
Marchen, in which the fairy gifts are 
always three. No doubt the lending 
and loss of the armour, so essential 
a part of the Iliad, were not part 
of the original Marchen, but they 


1 In this passage i@vmriwv is so very inappro- 
priate as an epithet, that Zenodotus wished 
to alter it. It now appears to me that the 
fact of Asteropaeus being the son of a River 
points to some modification here, and that in 
Homer’s original the spear was aimed at 
Scamander himself. . 

2 Another magic quality it had (ignored by 
Homer) was that wounds inflicted by it were 
incurable—z.e., it was magically poisoned. I 
should add that it is obvious (and this certainly 
will not escape Mr. Lang) that Achilles, after 
killing Hector, had two enchanted (jpacrd- 
Tevxta) suits of armour, the old and the new, so 
that Ulysses and Ajax might have had one 
apiece. I think this rather indicates that the 
story of the contest for the armour is older than 
that of its loss, replacement, and recovery. 
Thetis is represented as the dywvoGérns in this 
contest with Neoptolemus (whose very name 
betrays his comparatively recent origin). This 
is her proper position as regards a suit of 
armour given to herself on her wedding, lent to 
her son, and reverting to her, less so as regards 
a suit of armour ordered by her for her son on 
an emergency. 


are older than Homer. Homer must 
have had before him a version of the 
death of Patroclus and Hector (not 
necessarily in verse) where the magic 
virtue of the armour was acknowledged 
and insisted upon, its recovery being 
as important at least as the avenging of 
Patroclus. It is this version that has 
left on the Iliad the traces I have 
pointed out. It is evident that the 
death of Patroclus is a copy of the 
death of Achilles himself, Euphorbus 
taking the place of Paris. Homer found 
Euphorbus in his source, and neither he 
nor the stripping of Patroclus by Apollo 
are introduced to depreciate the prowess 
of Hector. This releases Homer from 
the charge of what I at least always 
felt to be shabby treatment of his great 
Trojan hero. 

In dealing with the whole story, 
Homer has avoided, as far as possible, 
magic and enchantments. I have no 
doubt his sources supplied material 
enough for a poem like the ‘Orlando 
Furioso.’ If he admits any miracles, 
they must be done by the gods, by 
rational beings, and not by magic and 
fairies. I am, of course, thinking of the 
Iliad, but even in the Odyssey which 
gives such a field for marvels, they are 
comparatively few. Circe is not a 
witch, but a Geos. This coincides 
with his general humanising spirit, and 
it was, indeed, Mr. Murray’s study of 
Homer’s restraint and expurgation in 
other matters which suggested this 
paper to me. It would lead me too far 
afield (especially as I write with few 
books to consult) to deal with all the 
other magic in the tale of Troy, but 
there are abundant traces of it. Troy 
itself was an enchanted city, and could 
not be taken without Achilles’ help. 
Troy could not be taken until Paris was 
killed first. Paris was enchanted, and 
could not be killed except by the magic 
poison of Philoctetes’ arrows. (As Mr. 
Murray writes to me, ‘ the magic would 
do, but it worked better with a little 
poison.’*) There is no allusion to all 


3 Or, perhaps, one should rather say that 
magic poison was more certain death than 
ordinary poison. It would be doubly repulsive 
to Homer, as poison (Murray, Gr. Epic, p. 148) 
and as magic. 
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these matters in Homer, but they are 
no doubt older than he is, and relics of 
what he discarded as barbarous or 
childish elements in the tale. One quite 
understands why Homer did not under- 


take the Ilioupersis, in which all these 
matters, which seemed to him ignoble, 


were essential. 
W. R. PATON. 
Samos, Turkey. 


ANOTHER MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGE IN THE OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS. 


In the September number of the 
Classical Review I attempted to show 
that vv. 227-235 had never been cor- 
rectly explained. On the preceding 
page (vv. 198-199) there is another pas- 
sage which has also, in my opinion, 
been completely misunderstood : 


ém’ 

The verb a¢7 does not signify vemit, 
or omit (as interpreted by all commen- 
tators), but emit. The poet is not 
thinking of the remission, or omission, 
of some indefinite thing (rv), but of the 
‘emission ’ of certain definite things, of 
the dgeous Sedov of the dread Ares, who 
forms the subject of the whole ode: 
“Apea tov who introduces the 
song, and of whom the Chorus sing to 
the end. The elders pray that this 
destructive god, who has invaded their 
land, be turned back again—away to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, so that 
the harassed people may not be évtos 
Berkov—either to the Atlantic on the 
west (és wéyav Oddapov ’Apditpirys), or 
to his own wild haunts of Thrace on 
the east (és Tov Opyxiov KAVSwva), where 
he is especially worshipped (ysaspovos 
Bpotorouyos . . . 
Opaxwv Eudoc. Aug. Violarium 
5). Not a day passes that this Bpozo- 
Xouyos does not shower his missiles on 
the helpless Thebans ; and if he begins 
to send his arrows in the morning, the 
missiles come all day long: 

Bérn yap tw’ 

Tavr’ én’ épxerat. 
Cf. Libanius 3. 248 én’ 
ta Bérn. Hence it is Ares, the De- 


stroyer, that must be banished from the 
realm, or destroyed himself—rov ...@ 
Led watep, o@ Pbicov Kepavve. It 
is these xjAa Oeoto, and these alone, 


that the poet has in mind in vv. 1908- 
199 (1) Sewa Exovoa, Toutéots BEAN 
Eudoc. Aug. Viol. 572). When the 
angry Apollo showered his missiles on 
the offending Achaeans before Troy, 
there was no cessation for nine days: 
évyhpap ava otpatov @xeTo Oeoio 
(Il. 1. 53); but the arrows of Ares é7’ 
jpap épxerat (‘every day,’ or ‘ the live- 
long day’). And Ares shoots arrows, 
as well as Apollo: 
"Apns (Aesch. Cho. 161). Cp. Ag. 510 
eis BéXn. And as 
long as the Destroyer remains, the 
defenceless people cannot get w7é« 
Berov (Il. 4. 465), whereas they are safe 
Bédovs eiciv (Plut. Pomp. 78). 

For two thousand years BéAn aduévar 
was the commonest expression for hurl- 
ing javelins (= pimrew) and discharging 
arrows (=Tofevew) ; but the form é£a- 
gvévas is not rare ; and it is just such a 
compound that Sophocles would be 
likely to use (cp. éreyxaXov in 227): 
Polyaenus 8. 23. 5 BéAn Kai odevddvas 
éEagiévta, Polybius 10. 12. 4 éEadinor, 
10. 39. I é€agueis, Zonaras 15. 27 é€a- 
gdijjxav, Josephus, De Bello Jud. 2. 613 
eEadaxev, 4. 372 €Enpiero. The com- 
pound ézradiévac occurs even more fre- 
quently: Herodian I. 15.3 and I. 15. 5; 
Arrian, Cyn. 1. 15. 3 Ta BédXn; 
Heliodorus 9. 1; Polybius 3. 69. 11 and 
10. 39. 3; Philostratus 6. 27, Libanius 
3. 389, Theophrastus, H.P. 8. 7. 
érragiaciv, Manasses, Arist. and Kallith. 
1. 60 and 8. 19 av .. . BéXepvov 
Zonaras 18. 12. 

The expression jap épyerat 
would most naturally convey to the 
Greek who knew his poets the idea 
‘these come daily’ (or ‘the livelong 
day’). Cp. Nonnus 42. 165 én’ 
jap, Anthol. Gr. 3. 1. 322 én’ 
Codov épyouévwr, Theocritus, 
Idyll. 17. 96 Exaorov, Epigr. 2 
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én’ jap ai... ixveitar, Od. 10. 80 
... Eur. Phoen. 401 éx’ 
juap elyov, El. 425 &v Dio 
Cass. 51. 22 

It does not seem to me probable 
that Sophocles would have broken off 
abruptly at Opyxvov KAVdSwva to interject 
the irrelevant yap xré (Hermann’s 
suggestion adopted by Jebb), and then 
have begun again even more abruptly 
with tov, muppopav ... véuor. Of 
the various interpretations of the MSS. 
tédet Jebb ‘ had for some time been dis- 
posed to acquiesce in Elmsley’s as the 
least strained.’ Of the many explana- 
tions of the passage and the dozen 
emendations, more or less, all seem to 


me totally inadequate. No scholar 
feels thoroughly satisfied with réd«, 
which is declared to be ‘ clearly wrong’ 
by Schneidewin-Nauck, who approve 
of Arndt’s substitution of dei. But in 
Bodl. Barocc. 66 we find 7é\n—merely 
a corruption of BéAn, which could not 
stand when é¢£ was divorced from a¢7 
and married to tiv’ in such a manner 
as to generate a new subject for the 
verb of the subordinate clause (rive& 
becoming twv€). Arndt’s dei is already 
in the text, substantially, in the words 

J. E. Harry. 


University of Cincinnati. 


THE USE OF ‘ITALUS’ AND ‘ROMANUS’ IN 
LATIN LITERATURE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO VIRGIL. 


My purpose is briefly to examine the 
use of the adjectives Italus and Romanus 
in Latin literature to see if any evidence 
can be found as to the attitude of the 
writers towards the position and the 
functions of Italy and Rome respec- 
tively. It will appear that Virgil and 
Horace are the first and the only 
authors, except perhaps Julius Caesar, 
who conceived of Italy as other than 
an appanage of Rome, and who by 
their use of language tried to rouse a 
regard for the value of the indepen- 
dent personality of Italy. Though, as 
has often been noted, nearly all the 
great writers of Latin were provincials, 
born, and in boyhood reared, in small 
country towns, their works manifest 
no trace of sympathy with that co- 
ordination of national and local pat- 
riotism which is recognised to-day as 
one of the vital elements in the spiritual 
life of a people. 

From the beginning of the Roman 
conquest of Italy, local patriotism in 
the conquered tribes was undermined 
by the desire to be reckoned among the 
conquerors. In the sphere of art only 
one indigenous form, namely satire, 
had strength enough to persist; native 
painting and sculpture were displaced 
by exotic productions coming from the 
capital. Thus early arose a disastrous 
craving for that urbanitas in action and 


speech which could not be acquired 
except in Rome (Cic. Brut. 171). It is 
part of Virgil’s greatness that he de- 
plored the spirit which accepted foreign 
importations in place of native growths, 
and saw the value of the spontaneous 
rustic mummeries (G. 2. 385). 

The Calabrian Ennius was the first 
writer who accepted without hesitation 
the Roman estimate of the provincials: 
‘Nos sumu’ Romani qui fuimus ante 
Rudini’ (Amn. 371; cp. A. 169 ‘ciues 
Romani tunc facti sunt Campani’’). 
In his fragments we find often Romana 
tuuentus for the army, but Italus seems 
not to occur. Once (A. 467) he makes 
a distinction: ‘qui rem Romanam 
Latiumque augescere uoltis.” In 4. 
276 he has one of those enumerations 
of tribal names in which Virgil delights : 
‘ Marsa manus, Peligna cohors, Vestina 
uirum uis.’” In Tragic and in Comic 
writers Italus does not seem to occur, 
but the nature of their topics makes. 
this not surprising. Plautus, when he 
refers (Most. 770) to his birthplace in 
Umbria, Sarsina, distinguished as the 
last town in Italy proper that so late 
as 266 B.C. offered opposition to Rome, 
seeks merely the occasion for a pun; 
he also scoffs at Praenestine idiom in 
Trin. 609, though in Trin. 545 he 
praises the ‘Campanum genus’ for 
endurance. The first to feel that the 
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Italian cities had a value in themselves 
seems to have been that stern opponent 
of all foreign influences, Cato the cen- 
sor, for according to Nepos (Cato, 3. 3) 
the Second and Third Books of the 
Origines told ‘unde quaeque ciuitas orta 
sit Italica.’ 

With the strong sympathy for the 
Italian provincials shown by the 
Gracchi in their political proposals we 
have not here anything to do, for the 
word Jtalus does not seem to occur in 
the remains of their speeches. But it 
is surprising that the vehement nation- 
alist Lucilius, whose external proven- 
ance even subjected him, after the pub- 
lication of the First Book of his Satives, 
to the law of Pennus which banished 
peregrini from Rome, should have used 
the name [talus only once, though 
Romanus occurs several times. Varro, in 
the De Re rustica, has occasion to speak 
of Italia and the Itali some four times, 
but in each case the terms are used in 
a strictly geographical sense with refer- 
ence to facts of agriculture. Lucretius 
seems to use the poetical word Romulidaz 
once (4. 687); Romant once in the 
ordinary wide significance for the whole 
of Italy (1. 41), but he also once bya 
poetic licence uses Italae gentes, as it 
seems, for all Italy including Rome 
(I. 119). Catullus uses [talus in the 
widest sense in his first poem addressed 
to Nepos, Romanus never. The use 
made by Sallust is peculiar; in the 
Jugurtha c. 21 he speaks of togati mean- 
ing Roman citizens, in c. 26 he calls 
them Italict, and also negotiatores. Here 
we seem to be upon the way to the 
Virgilian use of Italus. 

The standpoint of Cicero is interest- 
ing. Although he was sneered at for 
being a peregrinus (Pro Sulla 22 ff.) and 
allows by implication that to be so 
called is contumelia, this native of 
Arpinum early sold his birthright and 
became in heart and soul a Roman of 
the Romans. For him Rome is the 
‘domus uirtutis imperi et dignitatis’ 
(De or. 1. 196); cp. 7b. 105 ‘Roma 
domicilium imperi et gloriae,’ the ‘lux 
orbis terrarum et arx omnium gentium’ 
(Cat. 4. 11); ‘Roma in terris_ nihil 
melius,’ he says (De nat. deor. 3. 21). 
Any distinction between Rome and 
Italy is rare. Though in the De or. 


3. 43 (date of action 91 B.c.) Crassus 
confesses ‘nostri [that is, the Romans] 
minus student litteris quam Latini,’ he 
goes on to boast that the most un- 
educated native Roman easily sur- 
passes ‘litteratissimum  togatorum 
omnium, Q. Valerium Soranum, leni- 
tate uocis atque ipso oris pressu et 
sono.’ This recalls the complacency 
with which the Romans claimed that 
their accent was superior to the best of 
provincial speech (Brutus, 171, etc.). In 
De har. resp. 19 Cicero couples Itali 
and Latini together: ‘nec numero 
Hispanos nec robore Gallos nec calli- 
ditate Poenos nec artibus Graecos nec 
denique hoc ipso huius gentis ac terrae 
domestico natiuoque sensu Italos ipsos 
ac Latinos sed pietate ac religione .. . 
omnis gentis nationesque superauimus.’ 

Julius Caesar, in this as in so many 
other matters, was a wise innovator. 
Suiting the character of the legislator 
who widened the bounds of Jtalia 
by including the Transpadane region, 
Caesar in his Commentaries uses /talia 
where other writers would almost cer- 
tainly have used Roma, e.g. B. G. 6.1. 3, 
‘magni interesse . . . ad opinionem 
Galliae existimans tantas uideri Italiae 
6. 33 9. 43 35. I (‘debere eos Italiae 
totius auctoritatem sequi’; a remark- 
able phrase). Noteworthy are B. C. 3. 
12. 2. [se] ‘neque sibi iudicium sump- 
turos contra atque omnis Italia popu- 
lusque Romanus iudicauisset,’ and 3. 
57. 4: ‘quod si fecisset, quietem Italiae, 
pacem prouinciarum, salutem imperi 
uni omnes acceptam relaturos.’ The 
spirit of these phrases is different from 
that of the framer of the Agrarian 
Law in 63 B.c. who provided: ‘ quae in 
municipia quasque in colonias dece- 
muiri uelint, deducant colonos quos 
uelint et iis agros assignent quibus in 
locis uelint’ (Cic. Leg. Agr. 1.6). Julius 
Caesar, we may be certain, would on 
many grounds have disapproved of the 
action of Augustus in assigning to his 
veterans after Actium the territory of 
Cremona and Mantua because they had 
been neutral in the civil war. 

In Virgil we find no longer an indiffer- 
ence to provincial life or contempt for 
it; instead there is a passionate insist- 
ence that life in the country is the best 
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for man. Though Rome was ‘rerum 
pulcherrima’ (G. 2. 534), yet in word 
and in deed Virgil preferred ‘diuini 
gloria ruris.’ He cared little for the 
cheap wit of the smart cockneys who 
uttered the scoff: ‘nostri sic rure 
loquontur’ (Servius on Ecl. 3. 2). His 
love for Rome, greater and wiser than 
their petty pride, comprehended in its 
scope not mere the material city on 
the Tiber, but the idealised centre of 
righteousness and justice for the whole 
world. 

It is in the cunning juxtaposition of the 
two potent ideas of the majesty of Rome 
and the glory of Italy that his originality 
in this matter lies. He had early vowed 
that his triumphs in poetry should be 
laid at the feet of his native Mantua 
(G. 3. 10 ff.), though they were to be 
gained by singing the songs of Ascra 
‘Romana per oppida’ (G. 2.176). That 
is commonly the order of the emphasis ; 
so the inheritance of Iulus is to be 
‘regnum Italiae Romanaque tellus’ 
(A. 4. 275). Henceforth the whole, Italy, 
is to be greater than the part, Rome. 
At Actium, you should note, it was an 
Italian host that Augustus led to battle 
(A. 8.678); the shield of Aeneas por- 
trayed ‘res Italas Romanorumque tri- 
umphos’ (7b. 626). The most striking 
phrase of all is one that, as far as I know, 
no writer had been so catholic as to use 
(tb. 715) ‘dis Italis uotum immortale 
sacrabat.’ Henceforward it would not 
be necessary to go up to the temples in 
the chief city to pray, for the hour was 
come when gods should not be restricted 
to one local habitation, but should be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth as the 
protectors of a whole land. 

Evidence for one element of this com- 
bination, his love for Rome, is not hard 
to find. He heaps up epithets for her 
beloved ‘alta moenia’ (A. 1.7) in A. 12. 
168, G. 2.534, A. 4. 781, 7. 603; Cul. 360; 
her very stones to him were dear. But 
his deepest feelings are for Italy; as 
Aeneas says, ‘hic amor, haec patria 
est’ (A. 4.396). No other land can vie 
with her in goodness (G. 2. 136 ff.); in 
Italy was set that earlier time of Eden, 
Age of Gold (A. 8. 319 ff.) It is to be 
noted that even then Italy, in the poet’s 
eyes, had many of the advantages that 
were to mark the return of the Age of 


Gold (cf. G. 2. 151-4 with E. 4. 21-24). 
When the Trojans first saw ‘humilem 
Italiam,’ the triple iteration of the name 
(A. 3. 523) shows the elation that the 
poet also felt as he pictured to himself 
the scene. I need not speak of the fer- 
vent patriotism shown in the sonorous 
lists of towns and tribes (¢.g., A. 6.773 ff., 
7. 631 ff., 710-716, 10. 165 ff., etc.) that 
were as musical to the poet as his lists 
of Lowland and Highland warriors to 
Sir Walter Scott, or of places and 
streams of England to the Elizabethans, 
Drayton or Brown of Tavistock. 

The emphasis is unmistakable with 
which Virgil dwelt on the contribution 
of the Italian element to the greatness 
of Rome; thus Anchises predicts to 
Aeneas (A. 6. 757) ‘qui maneant Jtala 
de gentenepotes’; 7b. 762 ‘ Silviusprimus 
ad auras | aetherias Italo commixtussan- 
guine surget’; 7. 643, and above all 
in 12. 826, where the bargain is made 
for peace on terms of perfect equality ; 
‘sit Romana potens IJtala uirtute pro- 


ago.’ 

i Tibullus and Propertius, it need hardly 
be remarked, manifest no such marks of 
statesmanship. In Tibullus the idea 
represented by Jtalus does not occur; 
in Propertius (1.22.4) there is use of 
Italia, but no emphasis; in 4. I. 34-5 
there is a weak imitation of Virgil: ‘Itala 
per Graios orgia ferre choros.’ 

The use made by Horace of the words 
Italus and Romanus is not perfectly pre- 
cise, but there seem to be enough 
instances to show that he was conscious 
that behind what appeared there lurked 
serious elements, that it was not possible 
to use the term Roma for Italia without 
the use affecting the ideas. It may 
safely be inferred that he did not use 
Italus only as an equivalent of the 
narrower word in such lines as ‘si quid 
abest Italis abiudicat armis’ (Epp. 1. 18. 
57; ‘res Italas armistuteris’ (Epp. 2. 1. 2); 
‘artes . . . perquas Latinum nomen et 
Italae | creuere uires’ (Od. 4. 15. 13); 
cf. further Od. 2.7. 43 4. 4.43 3. 2. 403 
3. 30.13; Epp. 1. 12. 29; Sat. 1. 6. 353 


1 It is of interest that Scotsmen who protest 
against the use of ‘ England’ instead of ‘ Britain,’ 
and Germans who dislike ‘ Prussia’ being used 
as if it applied to all Germany, might draw some 
support from the deliberate purism of Virgil and 
Horace in the use of Italia.’ 
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Car. S. 66. But just as even perfervid 
Scots must speak of the English lan- 
guage, so Romanus is the word applied 
by Horace in literary matters, ¢.g., Epp. 
3.003 8.04: 7. 9; «4. 3. 

In Livy Italia is used in its geo- 
graphical sense only; the comprehen- 
sive word for the country which is 
charged with emotional connotation is 
Roma. This was not unnatural in a 
writer of anti-democratic bias whose 
sympathies were with the nobles of the 
city and the policy of centralisation 
which the Senate had upheld. Probably 
for the same reason Tacitus regards 
Rome as the focus of national life, and 
thinks more of intrigues on the Palatine 
than important social and economic 
changes in Italy—a view reflected in his 


use of the word, which is similar to 
Livy’s use. From Juvenal, the most 
thorough-going cockney in Roman 
literature, no wider social conscious- 
ness was to be expected. It is similar 
with the foreigners, Lucan, Seneca, and 
Quintilian; to Spaniards the difference 
between Rome and Italy as a name was 
unimportant. By Quintilian’s time the 
narrower name came to be almost in- 
variably used; Or. Inst. 1. 5. 56, ‘ Pollio 
deprehendit in Liuio Patauinitatem, 
licet omnia Italica pro Romanishabeam.’ 
Statius, however, seems to follow the 
usage of Virgil, preferring to use Rome 
when speaking of the city only; see 
Stlv. 2.7.65; 3. 6. 161; Ach. 1. 14; 
Theb. 12. 815. 
Joun MacINNEs. 


NOTES 


OS APAHI NHAYN (Eur. Suppl. 207). 


In his enumeration of the blessings 
which the gods bestowed on man 
Euripides mentions intellect and lan- 
guage, and adds: te TH 
7 an’ ovpavov | stayovas vdpnras, 
@s Ta yy’ yatas Tpéhy | apdyn Te vndwv. 
The fruit of Demeter is for the nourish- 
ment of man, the rain from heaven to 
nurture the fruit, and to water—what ? 
Liddell and Scott say ‘ the earth,’ since 
they define vndvv here by gremium tel- 
luris. But both the use of the word 
and the context show that the poet is 
thinking of a human being, not of the 
soil. He conceives the «apzros Anyn- 
tpos (Hipp. 138) and the otayoves as 
essential to the sustenance of the body. 
Both water and wheat are necessary for 
our tpop7. Cp. Fr. 892 Anyntpos 
mopatos dmep Tapectt Kal 
mépux’ nuas Euripides might 
have written tpépy | Te judas in 
Suppl. 207, but he prefers to substitute 
Te vndvy and avoid the unpleasant 
juxtaposition of tpédy | tpédn and a re- 
petition of tpépevv in either the verbal 
or substantival form. True, we find 
apdew mediov (Xen. An. 2. 3. 13, Aesch. 
Pers. 487, 806), x@ova (Prom. 852 
apdeves), (Hdt. 1. 181), ywpas 
(3. 117), avA@va (Nauck, Adesp. 196) ; 


but vndvs in this sense is never used, 
either in the classical or in the later 
literature. Cp. Ar. Eq. 96, 114 voir 
apsew, Lys. 384 dapdw oa’ bras Bra- 
aovdvys. The verb is used of watering 
animals as well as man: Hdt. 5. 12 
joe tov Hom. Hymn g. 3 
apoaca, Ap. 263 dpdopevor ovphes. Cp. 
an inscription found in Thessaly: waors 
T(€) apdevoew yeiros éoto Bpépous (Het- 
lenic Herald, September 1g09).* 

The word vydvs never means 
mediov, or any part of 
them. The train of thought in Suppl. 
205-207 is simply: wheat nourishes man, 
rain nourishes wheat; but rain has two 
uses: it is essential to the growth of 
wheat and also of man himself (directly }: 
it is not for mere external application 
yeipas). The poet has 
man in mind during the whole enumera- 
tion of benefits conferred: cvveow— 
(and, parenthetically, 
for the tpo¢y itself, vain—to nourish ra 
€x yaias and to vnddy Tod avOpw- 
Tov) — TpoBAjpata pavtixyn. All 
these constitute a not insignificant 
KatacKeuvn Biov (214). He might have 
added one more: ijp~ato tpépew 68’ 


1 Cornutus gives us a curious etymology of 
‘Zeus’: ard rov peradiddva rois 
ixuados (Epidrome 2). 
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Ovntois mrods (Fr. A despot. 
112. 4). 

The word vnévs does not occur either 
in the Iliad, in the Homeric Hymns, or 
in the Elegiac and Iambic poets al- 
though it is found in Hesiod. In the 
Odyssey it appears only once ( 296). 
In Aeschylus it is found five times, in 
Euripides thirteen times, in- Sophocles 
but once (J’r. 419). The phrase réyéas 
vndvv in Cycl. 574 recalls apdn 
te vndvv. Aristophanes does not use 
the word. The form v7dua occurs in 
Homer, and vnéuvédw in Moschus. In 
classical prose and in later Greek vndvs 
is not rare, but never in the sense of 
gremium telluris. Cp. Hdt. 2. 84; 86; 
87; 3. 42; Aelian, De Nat. An. I. 19; 
2.12; 13. 17; 17. 44, Aristeas, Fr. 3, 
Quint. Smyrn. 1. 256; 527; 4.66. 

E. Harry. 

University of Cincinnati. 


SIMONIDES, FR. 68, AND A 
FRAGMENT OF LUPERCUS. 


PLUTARCH quotes this fragment thrice, 
Mor. 91 E. and 80g B. and Vit. Timol. 
253 E. In the Life of Timoleon it stands 
Tact KopvdadrXois éyyevéc Oar, 
but in the Moralia the best MSS. have 
maonot (Or Tdcaict) (or 
kopvdaAdicr). It is not worth while 
giving the variants of the MSS. here, as 
they are of no value for the text of 
Simonides. Plutarch, as will be evident, 
quoted from memory, and memory 
going back to a prose source, where the 
saying was introduced as a well-known 
proverb: so the ionicisms of the 
— MSS. are Byzantine and value- 
ess. 

In the margin of fol. 27 verso of the 
Milan MS. Ambr. C. 126 inf. (now 859) 
is the following remarkable scholion to 
p. 91 E. This MS. is the oldest ex- 
ample of the Planudean Corpus of Plu- 
tarch’s Moralia (See Wegehaupt Sitzungs- 
Ber. der Berl. Akad. 1909, p. 1030 ff.), 
and I am personally inclined to think 
that the scholion is in the hand of 
Planudes himself. It is at least in a 
hand of his date (late thirteenth century). 
I have found no other scholia of this 
nature in the portion of the MS. known 


‘to me, although there are a good many 


marginalia in the same hand. 


The scholion is as follows: "Ex tod 
rav Aovrépxov' +a Tovs Kepu- 
dovs dtw@v (2910). 
Onrvxads* Tis Kopvdod 
Kal Kopvoov opriOwv (Aves 472). 
"Apictotérns O Cwixdv’ KopvdadrABv 
éyouca 7 dyedaia 20). ‘Exa- 
Talos &. veottiav (novum). 
év Katevyais’ xpy Kopv- 
darrais tracats éudivar Aogor., 

I must candidly confess that until I 
came across this quotation I had never 
heard of Lupercus, and I do not know 
of any other quotation from him. He 
was, however, a grammarian of the time 
of Claudius Gothicus, and he wrote 
among other things a treatise in thirteen 
books Ilepi yevav or [epi appevixav 
Kai ovdeTépwr, from which the 
above is obviously cited. It was doubt- 
less alphabetical, and the article on 
xopudes would naturally be in the sixth 
book or thereabouts. There is no indi- 
cation at all that this scholion was one 
that had adhered from previous tradi- 
tion to the text of Plutarch, and we can 
only conclude that the writer possessed 
the whole of Lupercus. Considering 
the nature of this one article on the word 
‘lark,’ it is very regrettable that the 
MS., which existed about 1300 A.D., has 
been lost since. It is most remarkable 
that Lupercus is nowhere else quoted. 
It is, however, probable that a good 
many fragments preserved elsewhere go 
back to this source, and the discovery 
of this quotation may open an interest- 
ing field for Quellen-Kritik. Among 
earlier grammarians, Helius Dionysius 
treated the same subject extensively. 
See Eustathius, p. 1390, 48 sg. We 
cannot be sure that Lupercus quotes at 
first hand. 

Wilamowitz thinks we should restore 
to Simonides xopvdaddais 
<w> éeuddvar Aodov (dactyloepitriti). 
The Katevya/ are already known from 
Fragment 24. It seems obvious from 
that fragment and this that they were not 
prayers addressed directly to the Deity. 
At least I defy any modern divine tocom- 
pose a prayer introducing the phrase, 
‘ All larks must have tufts.’ It is equally 
certain that they were not Dirae. 

W. R. PaTon. 

Vathy, Samos. 
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PROPERTIUS, IV. xi. 29. 


Ix Professor Phillimore’s very inter- 
esting paper of Propertiana (C.R. xxv. 
135. sqq-) the conjecture which, I take 
it, is least likely to find acceptance is 
that which would remove from this 
couplet the most picturesque and effec- 
tive word which it contains—the epithet 
fallax. On the other hand, the pro- 
posal to read ‘ Tantalews’ has little but 
Its palaeographical ingenuity to com- 
mend it: while the elision involved in 
‘corripere ore’ is harsh and infrequent, 
—though at least one parallel (‘pomifera 
arva’) is cited from the second part 
of an Ovidian pentameter. Receat 
editors of Propertius seem to agree in 
admitting this latter emendation to the 
text. 

There is, however, yet another possi- 
bility. In MSS. of all ages the order 
of the words is so frequently deranged 
that it may be permissible here to trace 
the corruption to a displacement of the 
two words at the beginning of the 


line, and to suggest that Propertius 
wrote— 


Tantaleo fallax ore didare liquor. 


Assume that by a slip of the pen one 
copyist perverted this into ‘ Fallax Tan- 
taleo,’ etc.,—his successor, if he knew 
the metre, might well hesitate before 
perpetuating the hiatus. And just as 
the scribe of O wrote ‘Omendo tibi me* 
ac meos amores’ (for ‘commendo’ etc.) 
at Catullus (xv. 1.); so here the Pro- 
pertian scribe may have persuaded him- 
self that he saw in the ‘o’ of ‘ore’ not 
an ‘o’ at all but the common abbrevia- 
tion (9) for ‘con’ or ‘cum’—‘ Fallax 
Tantaleo orebibare liquor.’ Now ‘con- 
rebibare’ is a vox nthili: but it is very 
like the word ‘ corripiare’ which stands 
in the MSS. And if the elision (in the 
vulgate) is a really serious stumbling- 
block, we might, I submit, do much 
worse than adopt the reading: 


Sisyphe, mole vaces ; taceant Ixionis orbes ; 
Tantaleo fallax ore bibare liquor. 


D. A. SLATER. 


REVIEWS 


NEUE UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER PLATON. 


Neue Untersuchungen iiber Platon, von 
CONSTANTIN RITTER. Pp. 424. Miin- 
chen: Oskar Beck, 1g1o. Geheftet, 
M. 12. 


HERR RITTER’s Neue Untersuchungen 
comprise seven essays, most of which 
have appeared from time to time in 
German periodicals, and which deal 
with various disconnected questions 
regarding the Platonic dialogues. The 
first four offer some:remarks on passages 
in the Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, and 
Timaeus respectively; the last three 
treat of broader questions, being entitled 
as follows: (v.) ‘ Die Sprachstatistik in 
Anwendung auf Platon und Goethe,’ 
(vi.) ‘ Eiéos, 6a und verwandte Worter 
in den Schriften Platons,’ (vii.) ‘ Die 
dem Platon und Speusippos zuge- 
schriebenen Briefe.’ 

To begin with Essay I. and the much- 
discussed passage in Sophist 244D, «ai 


TO Ev EVOS EV OV TODTO 
av to év ov (T), Herr Ritter prefers the 
text of Venetus T to that of any of the 
emendations offered by Apelt, Schleier- 
macher, Ast, or Stallbaum. However, to 
meet the general objection that not to ev 
but 70 6v should be the subject of the 
sentence (though he rightly considers 
the subject to be to éy év rather than ro 
év), he emends as follows: «ai To 6v 
évos Ov, Kat TOUTO ovTOS ad, 
ro év, ov (1.¢., TO ov is the name of To é, 
but ro év itself is the name of ro 6v). 
The same result was attained by Dr. 
Jackson previously in his emendation : 
Kal év ye, Evos ay, Kai TovTOV, 
GvoOuaToS, av TO év Gvopa. 

The eiday pido: of the Sophist are no 
other than Plato’s own disciples or 
friends who have misunderstood his 
‘ideas’—so Herr Ritter would prefer- 
ably understand the references made at 
246B seg. He shrinks from the con- 
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clusion that Plato may be criticising 
his own earlier theory, because in his 
opinion (though he admits that he is 
not as familiar with the earlier as he is 
with the later dialogues) there is noth- 
ing whatever in the earlier statements 
of the theory that need give rise to the 
‘absurd’ interpretation of ‘ hyposta- 
tised’ ideas familiarised by Aristotle. 


‘He would follow Lotze and take the 


Ideas, even in the Phaedo and the Re- 
public, to represent merely the ‘ Not- 
wendigkeit und Allgemeingiiltigkeit’ of 
mental judgments, the ‘ validity of uni- 
versal laws’ of which Lotze speaks. 
Though one would be perfectly ready 
to concede ‘ dasz Aristoteles kein zuver- 
lassiger Zeuge tiber Platon ist,’ and 
though the ideas of the earlier dialogues 
are not nearly as important as those of 
the later, it seems regrettable that the 
‘phantastik’ of the earlier doctrine 
should be disposed of thus summarily, 
representing, as it probably does, the 
mythical aspect of Plato’s search for 
truth (vide Stewart’s Plato’s Doctrine 
of Ideas’). 

To proceed to Essay II. and the 
discussion of the Politicus, Herr Ritter 
here avers that there is no particular 
need to seek for or to discover any 
special dialogue to complete the trilogy 
in the delineation of the philosopher, 
seeing that the true statesman and the 
philosopher are identical. While agree- 
ing that it certainly is useless to look for 
such a dialogue in the Parmenides, or the 
Philebus, or any other extant dialogue, 
one might remark that there would still 
have been room for a Philosophus, had 
Plato felt inclined to write it, since the 
Politicus is concerned chiefly with the 
discovery that the philosopher is the 
true statesman, rather than with the 
delineation of the philosopher. 

Among many interesting remarks on 
the Philebus we find a detailed discussion 
of the famous passage in 15B, in which, 
according to some, two, according to 
others, three, dvopiac regarding the 
Ideal Theory are brought forward. 
Herr Ritter agrees with Gustav 


Schneider that there are three dzroo/at, 
a hypothesis which seems likely enough 
on linguistic grounds, inasmuch as eita 
and 62 tovTo would normally in- 
troduce separate notions. 


According 


to Schneider the three azropiar are: 
1. ‘Are there really povdées of this 
kind?’ 2. ‘Is each of these povdées, 
deprived as they are of all yéveors and 
dreOpov, such as we believe it to be— 
i.e. separate from the world of sense ?’ 
3. ‘ How can they, being one, be dis- 
persed among the many?’ This version 
of the second dzropia certainly makes 
good sense, though it involves a con- 
siderable straining of the Greek, not so 
much, however, as that of others who 
desire to keep the three azopiac and 
who render piav as equivalent 
to the ‘Supreme Idea,’ or ‘Idea of 
Good.’ The passage is so full of diffi- 
culty that Schneider's interpretation 
will be welcomed. 

In the short essay on the Timaeus the 
contention is, first, that the political 
introduction of the Timacus, in which 
the results of the Republic (with some 
noticeable omissions) are summed up, 
was meant to be an artistic way of 
announcing that Plato had a political 
work in mind for his next effort, and 
that the omissions indicate that he had 
renounced his ancient faith on the 
points in question; secondly, that the 
mysterious fourth person who is stated 
by Timaeus to be absent from the 
dialogue through illness was skilfully 
introduced so that Plato might later 
on, if necessary, attach a fourth dia- 
logue to the already planned trilogy of 
the Timacus, Critias, and Hermocrates. 
This prospective fourth dialogue, Herr 
Ritter thinks, might conceivably have 
dealt with astronomy, in which case 
the sick person was probably Philolaus. 
Such an hypothesis is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility. 

In Essay V. Herr Ritter makes a 
brave fight for ‘ Sprachstatistik ’ against 
the onslaughts of Zeller and other 
critics among his fellow-countrymen. 
Zeller’s great objection to the science 
of stylometry, that it implies a hard and 
fast routine on the part of the writer, a 
deliberate choosing of different kinds of 
phraseology for different ends, is refuted 
by a comparison with the facts of a 
language in general, where transforma- 
tions and changes, arising spontaneously 
and naturally in the course of time, can 
nevertheless be classified scientifically 
afterwards. To the many critics who 
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have caricatured ‘ Sprachstatistik’ by 
imagining the results that would be 
reached by a tabulation of the com- 
parative frequency of different words on 
several pages of a given book, our 
author replies by comparing the literary 
energy of a genius like Plato to the 
fluctuating waters of a lake, blown 
about by wind and storm. Here the 
surface of the water appears to remain 
the same, but in reality there are under- 
currents that penetrate further afield 
and unite to themselves other waters by 
which the lake is gradually renewed. 
It is not the fluctuations on the surface, 
but the actual changes in the body of 
the water that are important, and so 
the ‘ Sprachstatistiker’ gives no thought 
to the fluctuating frequency of different 
words on a page, but gives his sole 
attention to the divergence in the use 
of significant phrases and peculiarities 
of style. 

Zeller’s compromise that ‘Sprach- 
statistik’ is of secondary importance 
only, and should never be allowed to 
have weight against other more im- 
portant considerations, isshown, rightly, 
to contain a vicious circle, particularly 
in the pre-supposition that the theses 
of Zeller or others ave of greater weight 
than those of the stylometrist. 

One feels that in this essay a strong 
case has been made out for ‘ Sprach- 
statistik.” Although it may not yet be 
accepted as a key to open the locks to 
all Platonic puzzles, it has more right 
to consideration than the various theses 
which have been the pavti-pris of Zeller 
and others who despise the stylometry 
test, and had it been employed sooner 
to solve the problem of the order of the 
dialogues, a great deal of energetic 
effort in research would have been 
spared. 

In Essay VI. we have a lengthy 
inventory of the various uses of the 
words ¢.éos, and the like through- 
out the Platonic dialogues, and for the 
inevitable tedium of this the reader is 
compensated at the close with a very 
conveniently arranged table of usages. 
According to Herr Ritter, the meaning 
of eidos was developed from that of 
‘external shape ’ to that of the ‘ internal 
proportion or constitution of a thing,’ 
and further, as a mean between these 


two significations, arose that of ‘ Wir- 
kungsweise,’ or ‘mode of activity.’ 
From the meaning of ‘external form’ 
was originated that of ‘class concept,’ 
whence the word came to be used, as a 
matter of style, as a periphrasis (Um- 
schreibungsformel) for the thing itself, 
C.£., TO THS YAWTTNS eldos. Then from 
the meaning of ‘ class-concept’ it is not 
a far step to that of ‘species,’ and 
thence to that of the definition describ- 
ing the species, and finally to that of 
the ‘objective reality,’ separate from 
definition and particulars alike, the 
technical meaning which is especially 
ascribed to «ides and iééa in Plato. 

The last essay deals with the problem 
of the authorship of the letters supposed 
to have been written by Plato to Dio- 
nysius IJ. of Syracuse and other men 
of note. We cannot here enter into 
the labyrinth of detail in which the 
reader becomes involved as he follows 
Herr Ritter along the paths of con- 
troversy. Suffice it to say that of the 
thirteen letters that tradition has 
ascribed to Plato the first is universally 
acknowledged to be spurious, while the 
thirteenth (in spite of Christ’s and 
Unger’s polemic and Rader’s statistics) 
is judged by Ritter to be similar, not 
merely on linguistic grounds, but on 
the evidence of its contents, as intro- 
ducing matter utterly inconsistent with 
the character of Plato. The writer of 
Letters 2, 6, and 12 is convicted of 
forgery by his over-skilful attempt to 
introduce curious details of incident, 
the truth of which is absolutely beyond 
investigation. Letters 4 and 5, though 
their tone is not unworthy of Plato, and 
though their diction does not differ 
greatly from that of Plato’s later works, 
may more probably have emanated 
from Speusippus. Letter 11 resembles 
them, but it cannot so surely be as- 
cribed to Speusippus. Letters g and 10 
(the latter very brief) cannot be defi- 
nitely declared to be spurious. Letters 
3, 7, and 8 are by far the most im- 
portant and valuable in the collection. 
Letter 3 Herr Ritter counts genuine 
against Karsten, Steinhart, and Sauppe, 
because its diction is practically the 
same as that of Plato’s later philo- 
sophical writings, and Letters 7 and 8, 
with the exception of the philosophical 
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excursus in Letter 7 (which is obvi- 
ously forged), are placed in the same 
category. 

In these essays, which deal with 
issues of rather secondary importance, 
Herr Ritter has let fall certain hints 
regarding his hopes and aims in the 
matter of Platonic interpretation. First, 
he believes that the exact meaning of 
the ‘ reality ’ ascribed to the Ideas is to 
be discovered by a painstaking examina- 
tion of all the individual passages in 
which eiéos, (déa, adro 6 éoriv, and the 
like appear. Secondly, he holds that 
the significance of the eiéy is gradually 
differentiated as the dialogues develop, 
for in some cases they are restricted to 


one function, in others to another 
(p. 87). Thirdly, he declares that in 
the later dialogues (those following the 
Theaetetus) there is no description of the 
Ideas that necessitates any other con- 
ception of them than ‘the objective 
basis and support of that which is re- 
presented in a _ general conception’ 
(p. 319). For the second of these con- 
tentions Herr Ritter will find many 
English supporters, but when he comes 
to the demonstration of the third there 
will be scope for controversy. 


MARIE V. WILLIAMS. 


Huguenot College, Wellington, 
Cape Colony. 


BEITRAGE ZUR GRIECHISCHEN INSCHRIFTENKUNDE. 


Beitrige zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde. 
Von ADOLF WILHELM.  (Sonder- 
schriften des 6sterreichischen archiéo- 
logischen Institutes in Wien, Band 
VIL.) Pp. vii+379. Vienna: Alfred 
Hdélder, 1909. M. 35. 


THE present volume, published by the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute in the 
same series as Wilhelm’s Urkunden 
dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen, 
which appeared in 1906, constitutes 
one of the most important contributions 
made to epigraphical study during 
recent years. It is not so much the 
intrinsic worth of the inscriptions which 
are published here for the first time 
that gives its value to the book, for, 
numerous as they are, most of them are 
of quite subordinate interest. It is 
rather for the wideness of the field 
over which it ranges and the variety of 
inscriptions and subjects discussed that 
the work is noteworthy, and still more 
for the accuracy, the minute study, the 
wonderful command of all the literature, 
ancient and modern, which can illumi- 
nate, or be illuminated by, the inscrip- 
tions, to which every page bears witness. 
And it has this further claim on our 
gratitude, that it gathers together be- 
tween the covers of a single volume a 
mass of material which might, and 
normally would, have formed a hundred 
short articles in a dozen different 


periodicals. For one of the chief diffi- 
culties with which the epigraphist has 
to contend is the scattered nature of 
the literature with which he is called to 
deal, scattered not merely over a great 
variety of recognised archaeological or 
historical journals, but over those 
delightful, yet withal bewildering, col- 
lections of essays with which, accord- 
ing to modern custom, every great 
savant may confidently expect his 
seventieth birthday, or the jubilee of 
his teaching career, to be commemo- 
rated. Wilhelm has adopted a better 
plan, and has set an example which, we 
may hope, other scholars will follow as 
occasion arises. When so much has 
been given, it may seem ungracious to 
ask for more; yet it is hard to refrain 
from urging the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute to issue an index, on the same 
plan which is here followed, to all 
Wilhelm’s previous publications, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Urkunden 
and the Reisen in Kilikien. The task 
is one which, in the value of the result, 
would well repay the labour involved. 
The work before us falls into two 
well-marked but unequal parts. The 
main body (pp. 1-225 and Addenda 
pp. 303-25) consists of a large collection 
of notes and comments, often loosely 
strung together or even entirely uncon- 
nected save by the fact that all deal 
with Greek inscriptions. At first sight 
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there appears to be little or no arrange- 
ment in these 227 numbered paragraphs, 
but, as the preface indicates, they are 
marshalled as far as possible in geo- 
graphical order, while in the case of 
Attica (pp. 1-104) the chronological 
sequence is in general observed: but 
frequently the order is disturbed by the 
necessity of bringing together texts 
which, though widely sundered in place 
or time, illustrate the same formulae or 
exemplify the same general truths. 
The whole Hellenic world, from Naples 
to Armenia, from Alexandria to Panti- 
capaeum, is laid under contribution. 
New inscriptions are published, old 
ones are interpreted or emended, mis- 
takes of ancient engravers or of modern 
commentators are corrected, names are 
restored to their true forms—and all 
this with a felicity, a wealth of illustra- 
tion, and a cogency of argument, which 
leave little room for doubt and excite 
only envy and admiration. To attempt 
to summarise in brief the contents of 
these teeming pages would be to court 
inevitable failure, to pick out some of 
the most interesting discussions and 
the most important conclusions would 
be but to tantalise the reader. 

The remainder of the book (pp. 229- 
299) is of a totally different character, 
consisting of a single essay upon the 
publication of official documents and 
the nature of the state archives in the 
ancient Greek world. Though he ex- 
pressly disclaims for his work finality 
or completeness, the author has given 
us in this section of the book by far the 
best and fullest account of the subject 
with which it deals, and has exposed 
many of the current errors and miscon- 
ceptions which obscure Greek practice. 
Starting from a number of decrees 
found at Athens, Delos, and Amorgos, 
which contain an order for the double 
avaypadgy of their contents, first on the 
Acropolis or in a sanctuary, and also in 
or in front of the Council-house, Wilhelm 
points out that in this latter case we 
have not to do with a stele of stone or 
of bronze, as in the former, nor again 
with a document of papyrus or parch- 
ment, but with a painted notice upon a 
whitened board or upon a specially pre- 
pared wall. For such ‘ white-boards’ 


a number of different names are used in 


inscriptions and literature, of which the 
most common are gavis (cavis.yr), 
mivak (mwaxis, Tivaxvov), 
and ypaypateiov. 

There are thus three ways in which 
a record might be kept of official docu- 
ments, notably of decrees : 

(1) In every case a full and exact 
copy, written upon paper or vellum, 
was deposited in the state archives. 
This step was taken as a matter of 
course, and no special clause authorising 
it is found in the text of decrees. 

(2) The publication of matters of 
general interest was secured by means 
of inscriptions upon boards exhibited 
in a public place—the Council-house, 
the Agora, or elsewhere. In some cases 
this record was permanent, in others 
(e.g. lists of public debtors) some items 
were removed from time to time and 
others inserted ; in most cases, however, 
the inscription was withdrawn after the 
lapse of a period necessary to secure 
the desired publicity. One advantage 
of this system was its economy, for, 
whereas the making and inscription of 
such a déA7os cost, in a case from Delos 
of which we know the details, six 
drachmas, the cost of a stone stele, its 
inscription with the same text and its 
erection came to fully twenty-six times 
that amount; moreover, the same board 
might be re-used many times. It is to 
this method of publication that the 
common phrase eis 70 
Snpoorov (eis Ta 
refers. 

(3) Only when a decree embodied 
permanent regulations was the further 
step taken of engraving it upon stone 
and exhibiting it in some public, and 
usually sacred, place. In all such cases 
a clause is introduced expressly pro- 
viding for this dvaypad¢7 upon stone. 

It is clear that the documents de- 
posited in the archives must be full and 
detailed, containing the exact terms of 
decrees as sanctioned by the assembly. 
The same was true of certain enact- 
ments published on the Aevxopara; 
but there were others in which a mere 
précis was sufficient, and thus there 
came into being lists (which were 
found so useful that some of them were 
transferred to stone and so have sur- 
vived) of ‘ short extracts from the docu- 
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ments incorporated in the archives.’ 
But even the copy upon stone need not 
always reproduce in its entirety the 
text of a decree as passed by the people: 
it was often, especially in earlier times, 
shortened by the omission of all that 
was not essential. Thus Wilhelm makes 
the interesting and attractive suggestion 
that the words dyabos éyévero trepi 
tov Onpov and similar phrases which 
appear in most early honorary decrees, 
represent a much fuller and more pre- 
cise statement of the services which had 
merited the honour bestowed, a state- 
ment which was recorded im extenso in 
the copy of the decree retained among 
the state archives. As time went on, it 
became the custom to inscribe a larger 
part of the original upon the stone stele, 
including sometimes particulars which 
were wholly unnecessary in such a 


publication, until the enormous length 
of honorary decrees made it necessary 
to prefix a short heading indicative of 
their essential contents. 

Such, in brief, are Wilhelm’s main 
contentions, and, though in matters of 
detail his essay may require to be 
supplemented or modified in the light 
of further discoveries, there can be little 
doubt that the chief conclusions here 
reached will stand the test of future 
investigation. 

A word must be added in praise of 
the admirable index, the work of Dr. 
Otto Walter, and of the excellent illus- 
trations scattered throughout the text, 
which reflect the highest credit alike 
upon author, photographer, and pub- 


lisher. 
M. N. Top. 


RECENT TEUBNER TEXTS 


1. Nonni Panopolitant Dionysiaca recen- 
suit ARTHURUS LupwicH. Volumen 
prius, libros i-xxiv. continens. 
MCMIX. Volumen alterum, libros 
XXv.-xlviii. continens. Vol. I., pp. 
xxiv +500; Vol.II.,pp.556. MCMXI. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 


It has been the singular lot of Nonnus 
to provide for two editors an avowed 
refuge from the storms of politics. 
Koechly, who, as he tells us in the 
interesting preface to his text (1857), 
visited Munich in 1836 and collated the 
MS. M ‘inter caldae Arabicae pateras 
atque cerevisiae urbanae pocula... 
dum ingravescens hiemps me_ nec 
vestibus nec argento abunde instructum 
de reditu cogitare coegit,’ retired to 
Ziirich in 1848 after the revolutionary 
movement at Leipzig, ‘ funestissima 
rerum nostrarum naufragia,’ to com- 
plete his work. And the Count de 
Marcellus, who edited Nonnus in the 
Didot series, bewails the fall of the 
Bourbons, and the hopeless outlook 
for the man of letters: ‘La mythologie 
seule nous reste, inoffensive, et, pour 
ainsi dire, innocente.’ The present 
editor, however, betrays no traces of 
such political interests, but contents him- 
self with a critical edition of his author. 


OF LATE GREEK AUTHORS. 


Since Koechly’s time, fresh light has 
been thrown upon the text of Nonnus 
by the papyrus fragments which were 
published in the Berlin Classical Texts, 
1907. This papyrus gives the name of 
the author, which is not found in the 
Laurentian MS. (L), our chiefauthority, 
nor in Eustathius, who several times 
quotes lines from Nonnus apparently 
without knowing his name, and simi- 
larly the Etymologicum Magnum. But 
Agathias Myrinaeus and the papyrus 
know it. This points to the existence 
of two families of MSS., one followed 
by the archetype of L, the other by 
Agathias and the papyrus. All our 
MSS., Ludwich argues, are descendants 
of the first family. 

The papyrus fragments belong to 
books xiv., xv., xvi., and the MS., which 
was perhaps written in the seventh 
century, is not far removed from 
Nonnus’ own time. It was superior 
to L, as may be seen by comparing 
the two in the following places : 


xiv. 398 Pap., 
L, 

xiv. 437 peéOpos Pap., L. 

Xv. I12 éAains Pap., L. 

xv. 155 TAav«oo Pap., Baxyovo L. 

XV. 114 Tetdvvoto Pap., Kexdvioto L. 
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All these readings are accepted by 
the editor. It is also noteworthy that 
these papyrus fragments in seven cases 
confirm the conjectural emendations 
of Koechly and others, and in one case 
Hermann’s assumption of a lacuna. 

This text, then, supersedes the pre- 
vious Teubner edition by Koechly, and 
the Didot. Yet in spite of the oldness 
of the text of the Didot edition, and 
the extraordinary mistakes and the 
unmetrical emendations in Marcellus’ 
notes (which are well summarised by 
Koechly), that text will still be found 
useful, on account of the analysis to 
each book which gives us a clue through 
Nonnus’ Indian jungle, as it may be 
called. It would have been a good plan 
had the present editor for once relaxed 
the austerity of the ordinary Teubner 
text, and given us a few pages of analysis 
and contents. 


2. Libaniit Opera recensuit RICHARDUS 
Foerster. Vol. V., Declamationes, 
pp. xii+568. Vol. VI., Declama- 
tiones, pp. xiii-xxi. Accedit Gregorii 
Cyprii adversus Corinthianorum 
Declamationem Libanianam Anti- 
logia, pp. 660. Vol. V., MCMIX.; 
Vol.VI., MCMXI. Leipzig: Teubner. 


Richard Foerster continues his 
edition of Libanius in this instalment. 
Vol. I.-1V. contain the Orations; Vol. 
V. begins the Declamations. These 
were read in the Middle Ages more 


than the Orations, and are more cor- 
rupt. Differing from Reiske, he has 
arranged them conveniently according 
to subjects, beginning with the Mytho- 
logical. It will be necessary for him 
to give in the final volume comparative 
tables of his own pagination and 
Reiske’s, else existing references will 
be hard to find in the new text. Vol. 
VI. contains the amusing Declamatio 
Parasiti Cena Fraudati, whose horse 
ran away with him ; 


(un wperev yéveois eis avOpwtrous 
éAGety, Ss. 22) 


and the Declamations on Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, authors to whom Li- 
banius gave close attention. The 
editor has given parallel passages, a 
form of comment which is particularly 
useful in an author whose matter and 
language continually depend on the 
older classical works. 

This will long remain the standard 
text of this voluminous writer, whose 
works have been compared by one 
critic to ‘the Gedrosian Plains.’ This 
comparison is resented by the editor, 
and certainly much may be forgiven to 
Libanius for his genuine enthusiasm for 
Greek letters; as he says, o}was Kai 
Ociov dv yapov Tov AOnvav 
Katvov (i. 12), with a happy remin- 
iscence of his Odyssey. 


J. U. PowELt. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


STUDIA PALEOGRAPHICA. 


Studia Palaeographica. By E. A. Loew. 
A contribution to the history of early 
Latin minuscule and to the dating of 
Visigothic MSS.; with seven fac- 
similes (offprint from the Sitzungs- 
berichte der kénigl. Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften). Pp. 
92+7 plates. Munich, 


TuHIs monograph of an American pupil 
of the late Prof. Traube is, after Traube’s 
posthumous publications, the most im- 
portant contribution to Latin palaeo- 
graphy published in this century. It 
provides, 


amongst other things, a 


valuable clue to the dating of Spanish 
(Latin) MSS.; for Dr. Loew has 
noticed what no one had _ noticed 
before, that from the tenth century 
onward Spanish scribes wrote assibi- 
lated t# differently from ordinary tt, 
bringing the letter 7 down below the 
line in words like portio, patior, but not 
in words like fortitor, pati. Paoli, the 
Italian palaeographer, had pointed out 
a similar distinction in ‘ Beneventan’ 
(i.e. South Italian) script, the cursive 
ligature (like a Greek reversed) 
being used for the assibilated sound ; 
and Mommsen, in the preface to his 
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edition of Solinus, had deduced from 
this usage a useful hint for editors of 


. Latin texts, that in an Italian archetype 


assibilated #2 would not be likely to be 
written as cz. We now learn that 
Spanish scribes, too, distinguished the 
two sounds of #. A spelling therefore 
like porcio, poctor suggests Frankish, 
rather than Italian or Spanish tradition. 
Dr. Loew proves his theory conclusively 
by citing practically all the extant 
Spanish MSS. Amongst other conse- 
quences which it involves is the 
degradation of the famous Escurial 
MS. of Isidore’s Etymologies (T. II. 
24),a MS. unluckily cited by Dr. Beer, 
in his preface to the Sijthoff facsimile, 
as a type of eighth-century writing. 
Dr. Loew shows that it can hardly be 
earlier than the tenth century, and that 
the subscription ‘hanc praesentem eram 
quae est DCCLXXI.’ A.D. 733) has 
been transferred bodily from the original. 

A wide investigation into the methods 
of writing ¢ in other countries besides 
Spain and Italy furnishes some inter- 
esting and hitherto unobserved traces 
of a (somewhat desultory) distinction of 
the two sounds in writing by eighth- 
century scribes. It is to be hoped that 
full details will soon be provided by the 
author himself or by some other 
palaeographer. Every report on an 
eighth-century minuscule Latin MS. 
should in future include this item. 

The first part of the Studia deals 
with another point of similarity between 
South Italian and Spanish MSS., their 
use of 7 longa for (1) initial 7, ¢.g., in, 
igitur (2) j, e.g., cujus, major. It is 


shown that this apparent link between 
Spain and Italy is really due to inde- 
pendent following of the cursive Latin 
practice. On the graffiti of Pompeii, 
for example, we find the same employ- 
ment of 7 longa, so that spellings like 
jam, cujus, major (so violently de- 
denounced by some purists nowadays) 
have really more ancient support than 
spellings like vos, larva. Dr. Loew 
gives full details of the rules for the use 
of 7 longa in the different scripts, less 
full in respect of Irish* script than of the 
rest. He shows that in a South Italian 
MS. ius and vis cannot be confused, 
since the long form of7 must of necessity 
be used for the initial letter; so that in 
the unique MS. of Tacitus’ Histories 
vis and not tus is indubitably the read- 
ing in Hist. IV. 48, ro. 

These two items of Mediaeval Latin 
writing, the treatment of the letter 7 and 
of the group #7, are removed from the 
region of petty detail by Dr. Loew’s 
skilful use of them as illustrations of the 
derivation of book-script from the 
cursive script of everyday writing and 
of legal documents. His book will be 
welcome, not merely to palaeographers, 
but to the wider circle of students of 
Latin texts. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


St. Andrews. 


1 | must challenge his statement that z longa 
is ‘foreign to Insular MSS.’ On the contrary, 
in any Insular minuscule MS. one expects to 
find zz written like 47, so that I have often sus- 
pected the by-form /7 of the Irish preposition 
in to be as fictitious as the English ye for ¢he. 


SIX ROMAN LAWS. 


Six Roman Laws. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E. G. 
Harpy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Ivol. 8vo. Pp. viilit+176. Oxford: 
University Press. Ig11. 6s. net. 


A coop English commentary of the 
more important laws in the collection 
of Bruns has long been required. The 
various German articles dealing with 
them are not sufficient, and are often 


NO. CCXXIII. VOL, XXVI. 


inaccessible. In English there has 
been nothing but Wordsworth’s Frag- 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin; 
and only a few of the laws, sometimes 
only extracts from them, are there 
treated. Dr. Hardy in this useful book 
has satisfied the want. His professed 
object is limited. He wishes to make 
the laws accessible to all men who are 
reading for the Oxford School of Literae 
Humaniores, and holds that it is better 
that those who have not the time or the 
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patience to read them in the original 
should become acquainted with them 
in a translation than that they should 
not read them at all. If this were his 
main object, probably a careful analysis 
would have been more useful than a 
translation; for, in the case of the more 
difficult laws at least, the frequent 
lacunae, the legal phraseology, and the 
complicated subject-matter are hardly 
less formidable in a translation than in 
the original. But the value of the book 
is much higher. Many genuine students, 
who have hitherto been repelled owing 
to the almost entire lack of assistance, 
will now be able with Dr. Hardy’s 
help to attack the pages of Bruns with 
profit. This applies in particular to 
the Lex Acilia, the Lex Agraria of 111, 
and the Lex Rubria. The other three 
laws with which the book deals, the 
Lex de Termessibus Majoribus, the 
Lex Municipii Tarentini, and the Lex 
Julia Municipalis, are intrinsically 
easier, and call less for a translation. 
Dr. Hardy rightly concluded that a 
mere translation was not enough, but 
that it must be supplemented by a 
commentary ; and to each law he pre- 
fixes a full introduction, and in foot- 
notes adds expla iations of technical 
points. The most controversial part 
of the book is the introduction to the 
Lex Agraria, which was published last 
year as an article in the Journal of 
Philology under the title, ‘ Were the 
Lex Thoria of 118 B.c. and the Lex 
Agraria of III B.C. reactionary laws ?’ 
The title shows the point of view. Dr. 
Hardy is undoubtedly right in insisting 
that the three laws which followed the 
death of G. Gracchus were not re- 
actionary in the sense of being a 
deliberate attempt by the opponents 
of Gracchus to reverse the whole of the 
Gracchan scheme of agrarian reform. 
But he weakens his position by main- 
taining that this scheme had proved a 
failure. If, as he says, ‘the small- 
holders . . . were disillusioned . . . the 
possessors were angry and restless’; if 
‘the Gracchan scheme had failed, and 
the continuance of the restrictions 


imposed by it, the insecurities of tenure 
revealed by it, and, above all, the 
maintenance of the machinery by 
which it was to have been worked, were 


simply impediments in the way of any- 
thing like political and economical 
stability’; then, surely, the subsequent 
laws, whether passed by the senatorial 
or by the popular side, were reactionary, 
in the sense that they abolished pro- 
visions and machinery which had been 
proved to be mischievous and useless. 
But this is not the view taken by most 
modern authorities. There is sufficient 
evidence to make almost certain, what 
is in itself probable, that the scheme 
was not a failure, but that, although 
some of the new settlers did not suc- 
ceed with their holdings, much of the 
public land did pass permanently into 
the hands of small holders. _ If this is 
granted, Dr. Hardy’s position becomes 
much stronger. The laws abolished 
the machinery, not because it had 
proved useless, but because it had 
finished its work. This explains too 
the first of the laws. Dr. Hardy is 
unnecessarily severe on the restriction 
placed by Tiberius Gracchus on the 
sale of the small holdings. The restric- 
tion, as he admits, was necessary at the 
moment, and it must have been in- 
tended only to be temporary. Its 
repeal, equally necessary, would not 
lead to disastrous results: it merely 
sifted out the small number of failures 
from the large number of successes. 
The Agrarian Law of G. Gracchus 
is described as ‘certainly restoring full 
judicial powers to the triumvirs in all 
matters affecting public land.’ This 
statement appears to be too strong. 
There is no positive evidence for it. 
The silence of Appian is against it. 
Still more against it is the fact that the 
commissioners, styled in the early boun- 
dary stones ‘ IIIviri agris dandis adsig- 
nandis indicandis,’ appear in the Lex 
Latina Tabulae Bantinae, the Lex 
Acilia and the Lex Agraria of III as 
‘IIIviri agris dandis adsignandis.’ It 
is also inconsistent with a suggestion 
made by Dr. Hardy that the judicial 
powers transferred in 129 from the com- 
missioners to the consuls ‘only had 
relation to the Italian communities, and 
that the inactivity, to which Appian 
says the triumvirs were reduced, is to 
be narrowed to these relations.’ If this 
is true, how can G. Gracchus, the friend 
of the Italians, have alienated the 
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Italians by removing a limitation which 
had affected them alone, and by which 
they had benefited ? 

Dr. Hardy follows Mommsen in 
translating Cicero Brut. 36 in such a 
way as to reconcile Cicero with Appian, 
and to make Spurius Thorius the author 
of the second of the three laws. The 
translation is not convincing. It is 
true that Cicero is guilty of a slight 
verbal inaccuracy in referring to the 
third law as relieving ‘ public land’ 
from the tax, since the land relieved, 
though previously public, had been 
made private by the earlier law. But 
this is nothing compared with the diffi- 
culty of making Cicero say that the 
second law repealed the legislation of 
Tiberius Gracchus by imposing a tax: 
the relief accorded to public land was 
not the imposition of a tax but the 
abolition of the commission and the 
guarantee of secure tenure. 

The introductions to the other laws 
are shorter and less controversial, per- 
haps because they were written as 
introductions, and not as articles to 
maintain a thesis. A few points may 
be noticed. Dr. Hardy has not thought 
it necessary in the Lex Acilia and the 
Lex Agraria to give the approximate 
number of letters missing in the lacunae, 
and only occasionally uses brackets to 
indicate the words which are conjectural 
supplements to the text. Perhaps he 
might with advantage have made more 
exceptions to this rule, especially as he 
contemplates that his translation will be 
used without reference to the original. 
For example in v. 47 of the Lex Acilia 
‘the word “amplius”’ should be en- 
closed in brackets, since the note does 
not make clear how much of the clause 
remains in the original. And the length 
of the lacunae is often of importance. 
In a note to the introduction to the 
Lex Acilia Dr. Hardy says that it seems 
to him quite impossible that such a 
reactionary law as the Lex Servilia of 
Caepio can have been passed in 106 
B.C., at a time when the popular party 
was in full revival. This is a bold line 
to take, as it involves the throwing 
overboard of all the evidence, which is 


strong; and it is possible to see signs 
in 106 of the weakening of the popular 
party, which makes the passing of the 
law intelligible. But in this introduc- 
tion the orthodox view is accepted. 
The arguments are given which show 
that the law is the Lex Acilia, and that 
it is the famous Gracchan legislation 
which gave the law-courts to the 
equites. 

The fragments of the Lex Antonia 
de Termessibus and the Lex Municipii 
Tarentini are shortly and satisfactorily 
treated. It appears to be a slip when 
it is stated that autonomy was first 
granted to Termessus in gI B.c. as a 
reward for its fidelity in the Mithridatic 
War. But, with regard to Tarentum, 
it is not easy to see what is meant by 
the suggestion that the town may have 
received the Roman civitas by the Lex 
Plautia Papinia: there is no evidence 
that this law conferred the citizenship 
on communities, and in the passage 
of Cicero quoted (pro Arch. 4, 7) the 
reference is clearly to individuals. 

The difficulties of the Lex Rubria are 
well explained in the introduction and 
notes. But the statement that the 
formulae of ch. xx. give the defendant 
a second chance seems to be based on 
a mistranslation ; and the explanation 
given of the difficult clause at the end 
of ch. xxi. is not altogether convinc- 
ing. Finally, the commentary on the 
Lex Julia Municipalis gives all that is 
required, and an appendix discusses 
and rejects Mommsen’s last opinion of 
the titles of the Lex Rubria and the 
Lex Municipalis. 

The translation throughout the book 
is careful and not too free: minor errors 
will no doubt be corrected in subse- 
quent editions. In the introductions 
weight is given to opinions which are 
opposed to those adopted by the author. 
And the notes are always to the point. 
In conclusion, reference must be made 
to Dr. Hardy’s courtesy in sending 
round a slip with the correction of a 
mistranslation in v. 22 of the Lex 
Agraria. 


C. F. BALLEINE. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
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LA CAMPAGNA ROMANA ANTICA, MEDIOEVALE E MODERNA. 


PROFESSOR GIUSEPPE ‘TOMASSETTI. 
La Campagna Romana antica, medioe- 
vale e moderna. Vol. I.—La Cam- 
pagna Romana in genere. 8vo. 
Pp. 354; 8 plates and ror figures in 
the text. Rome: Loescher and Co., 
1g10. 24 lire (or 60 lire for the three 
volumes, which will form the com- 
plete work). Vol. II.—Le Vie Appia, 
Ardeatina ed Aurelia. Plates and 
figures in the text. 30 lire 
separately. 


IQII. 


THE late Professor Tomassetti (for his 
death occurred early in the present 
year) had long, and rightly, been re- 
garded as the best authority on the 
Roman Campagna during the Middle 
Ages; and his claim rested upon a 
previous work on this subject, begun in 
1879, of which the last instalment 
appeared in 1907.1 In this work the 
text dealt with the medieval period, 
information relating to classical times 
being relegated to the footnotes: but 
although both contained much valuable 
and hitherto unpublished information, 
the fruit of the author’s long and 
patient researches, both in the archives 
of Rome and in the Campagna itself, 
the information was difficult of access ; 
the division of the subject-matter was 
made according to roads, but there 
were no introductions, no indices, no 
clear divisions into chapters, no illus- 
trations, no maps. The author himself 
was fully conscious of these defects 
in his first work, and, immediately 
upon its conclusion set himself to 
prepare a second, of a more general 
character, and not limited to the clas- 
sical period. Of this, the first volume 
dealt with the Campagna as a whole, 
from the historical standpoint, forming 
the introduction to the other two, in 
which the Campagna was to be treated 
topographically, each road being taken 
separately. Of these two, the second 
volume, containing the description of 
the Via Appia, Via Ardeatina, and Via 


1 La Campagna Romana del medio evo, in 
the Archivio della Socteta Romana di Storia 
atria, vols. ii.xxx. As the monographs on 


each road or group of roads were completed, 
they were also published separately. 


Aurelia, appeared before the author’s 
death ; while the third, containing the 
description of the other roads, was in 
preparation, and will be completed by 
his son, Signor Francesco Tomassetti. 

In the first volume, the section dealing 
with the classical period is certainly the 
weakest, and not so good as we might 
have expected. To justify this criticism, 
a few points of detail may be mentioned. 
The name Campagna itself is wrongly 
derived from campus (p. 5), whereas the 
truth is as follows: In A.D. 292, when 
the land tax was introduced into Italy, 
the first region of Augustus, which 
included both Latium and Campania, 
acquired the name of provincia Cam- 
pania, with the result that the name 
Latium eventually disappeared, and the 
name Campania, even in the time of 
Diocletian, extended as far as Veii and 
the Via Aurelia. 

Into the difficult questions as to the 
origins of the various tribes which appear 
in the earliest legendary history of Rome 
and the Campagna, Professor Tomas- 
setti does not enter deeply: and this is 
not the place to attempt to deal with 
them. But a more serious omission is 
the failure to take due account of the 
lists of the Alban confederacy and of 
the Latin league which we find in 
classical writers (Plin. N.H. iii. 5. 69; 
Dion. Hal. v. 61). In both cases we 
find thirty towns mentioned, and our 
author, who only mentions the latter, 
treats it, and perhaps rightly, as a 
ritual number, just as the cities of 
Etruria were twelve (p. 38). The towns 
of the former body are, it is true, 
mostly unknown to us: but the latter 
list is considered by Mommsen to date 
from 370 B.C. or thereabouts, and to 
mark the closing of the confederacy, and 
the consequent fixing of the boundaries 
of Latium. In the Augustan division 
of Italy, Latiwm novum or adiectuim was 
added, including the territory of the 
Volscians and Hernicans. To this our 
author does not even allude. 

Nor is it historically correct to 
attribute all the various fora, or market- 
places on the high roads, to the in- 
dividual communities (p. 39), inasmuch 
as most of those which are actually called 
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Forum bear the name of their con- 
structors—lorum Clodit, Cornelit, etc.— 
and were built on the roads, either at 
the time of their construction or later, 
as post-stations serving towns which 
lay high up, away from theroad. Taking 
the individual instances, we have no 
evidence for three Aricia’s and three 
Labici’s, but only for two of each, the 
old town on the hill-top and the post- 
station by the road, as is the case with 
Lanuvium and Alba, with which the 
post-stations of Sublanubio and Bovillae 
correspond. 

Again, it is most probably the case 
that a plan of the environs of Rome 
existed in a public place in Roman 
times (¢bid.), but the forma agrorum to 
which our author refers is not to be 
regarded, as would seem from his text, 
as the earliest plan of the Campagna of 
which we have any record, inasmuch as 
it was a map of certain lands in Cam- 
pania which were resumed by the State 
trom the hands of private owners, about 
.2 B.C. (Jordan, Forma Urbis, p. 10, 

5a). 

The locality called ¢jc7o0. mentioned 
by Strabo (v. 3. 3, p. 230), as one of the 
primitive boundaries of the territory of 
Rome, is more generally identified with 
the Lucus Deae Diae, and the sanctuary 
of the Arvales on the Via Portuensis, 
than with the Massa Festi or Fistis on 
the Via Labicana (p. 48). 

There are really hardly any of the 
main roads in the neighbourhood of 
Rome which are less than 14 feet wide ; 
so that the excess over the 8 feet 
mentioned in the Digest as the width 
of military roads, prescribed by the 
Twelve Tables, need not have been 
ge especially to the Via Appia 
p. 53). 

That the statio peregrinorum ct fru- 
mentariorum at the third mile of the Via 
Appia was a post of gendarmerie for 
guarding the road is impossible (p. 57). 
This was not at all the function of these 
troops, which were employed for the 
conveyance of dispatches, etc.; the 
phraseology itself, too, shows that the 
author is not aware that the two terms 
are identical. 

Nor does our author allude in his 
account of the itineraries (p. 59) to 
Rubitschek’s very plausible theory, that 


the Antonine Itinerary is merely an 
unskilful excerpt from a map actually 
existing not later than the reign of 
Caracalla, and that the Ravenna 
itinerary and the Tabula Peutingerana 
are indirectly derived from the same 
original (Jahreshefte des oesterr. arch. Inst. 
v. (1902), 33 

Many of the illustrations, too, while 
interesting in themselves, need to be 
brought into a somewhat more definite 
relation with the text. 

In the section dealing with the Middle 
Ages, on the other hand, Professor 
Tomassetti enters upon a period of 
which far less is known, and where, 
indeed, he himself has been our chief 
guide and authority. He reminds us 
of the interesting fact that the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy originated 
from the donation by Constantine to 
various churches which he built in Rome, 
of manyestates in the Roman Campagna 
which had belonged to the Imperial 
patrimony; though the formation of 
the suburban episcopal sees, which 
began not much later, was another 
important factor in the rise of the 
power of the Church. This was further 
increased by the immunity which from 
the seventh century onwards the Church 
received from the taxes which weighed 
down the rest of the Empire; so that we 
find centres of population (domuscultae) 
of some importance established in the 
Campagna, which were succeeded by 
smaller nuclei. We cannot follow our 
author further; but certainly this por- 
tion of the book is of very great value, 
inasmuch as it is by far the best attempt 
which has hitherto been made to give a 
connected account of the history of the 
Campagna in general from the classical 
period onwards. 

We may notice, in passing, that 
absenteeism has been as great an evil 
up to recent times as it was at the close 
ofthe Republic. . 

In the valuable ‘ chronologico-bib- 
liographical’ section, we may notice 
that the description of the works of 
Piranesi is not clear and accurate 
(p. 226). He left, not drawings, but 
engravings, the plates of which are 
still preserved, to the total number of 
1,180. The work, bearing the date 1756, 
in 4 vols., referred to in the text, is the 
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the Antichita Romane, a small section of 
the whole. 

Nor is the account of the drawings 
of Labruzzi in my possession correct 
(p. 229). As I clearly stated in my 
account of them in the Mélanges de 
l’ Ecole Francaise de Rome, (1903), the 
total number is 226, and 48 of these 
have been engraved, but another set of 
188 identical drawings now belongs to 
the Biblioteca Sarti, the property of the 
Commune of Rome. The 47 draw- 
ings referred to are those made by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, on the Via 
Latina, between Rome and Capua. 

The second volume deals with the 
Via Appia, the Via Ardeatina, and the 
Via Aurelia. The first of these, the 
most famous of Roman roads, has not 
even yet been worthily described ; and 
the task of dealing with the enormous 
mass of discoveries which have been 
made in the cemeteries and groups of 
tombs of its first few miles! is indeed 
a difficult one—almost impossible to 
attempt with any hope of success, until 
the indices to volume vi. of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum shall have ap- 
peared. Professor Tomassetti, in whose 
original work the section dealing with 
this road was one of the weakest on 
the archaeological side, does not aim at 
absolute completeness, but deals with 
the more interesting and important 
objects that meet us along this portion 
of the road: so that it will be better to 
examine his work in points of detail. 
Thusit seems acorrect deduction that the 
Via Appia must have existed, as a track 
at any rate, before it was converted by 
Appius Claudius into a military high- 
way, and that it was probably known 
in this early period as Via Albana, just 
as the Via Praenestina was originally 
the Via Gabina, the Via Nomentana, 
the Via Ficulensis, etc. (p. 8). On the 
other hand, his dating (ibid.) of the 
inscription C.J.L. vi. 1270 with regard 
to the regulation of the Clivus Martis 
as ‘only shortly after’ the time of 
Appius is impossible: it can hardly be 
earlier than the period of Sulla. 


2 In the Vigna Moroni alone, on the right 
within the walls, not less than 100 columbaria 
have, at one time and another, been discovered 


(p. 32). 


It is interesting to note that the Via 
Appia, while important throughout the 
Middle Ages for its religious memories, 
had entirely ceased to be a through 
route to Naples, owing to the disrepair 
into which the section through the 
Pomptine Marshes had fallen; and 
travellers, if they did not prefer the 
inland route by the Via Labicana, had 
to follow the old Volscian road at the 
foot of the hills (p. 12). The great castle 
of the Caetani at the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella, built right across the road, 
enabled them to levy toll on passers-by, 
and led no doubt to the abandonment 
of the road (p. 66), and to the com- 
paratively good preservation of the 
tombs and other buildings along its 
course—which, however, extend con- 
siderably beyond the limits of the land 
expropriated on each side of the road 
by Pius IX (p. 77). 

Our author justly remarks that the 
formation of the so-called Passeggiata 
Archeologica, already much discussed 
in the Press, led to not unreasonable 
hopes of extensive and important ex- 
cavations along the first portion of the 
road, immediately outside the Porta 
Capena—hopes which do not seem des- 
tined to present realisation (pp. 13 sqq.). 
On the other hand, the excavations 
made by the Lugari family at the fourth 
mile of the road (p. 85) have not so far 
been adequately described. We may 
note in this connexion, that the illus- 
tration on p. 82 (Fig. 21) does not re- 
present the so-called tomb of S. Urbano, 
but a smaller brick tomb a little further 
along the road. 

Space will not permit of a detailed 
analysis of the rest of the description of 
the Via Appia, nor of the accounts 
given of the other two roads, but 
enough has been said to show that, 
while the present work cannot be re- 
garded as final—and indeed finality, in 
dealing with so complex a subject as 
the topography and archaeology of the 
Roman Campagna, is not to be hoped 
for—it is a most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of it from the pen 
of one of those who knew it best, and 
whose death will be sincerely regretted 
by all who knew him. 


Tuomas ASHBY. 
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THREE OXFORD CICEROS. 


Cicero: Pro Tullio, Fonteio, Sulla, 
Archia, Plancio, Scauro, rec. A. C. 
CLARK. 2s. 6d. 


Cicero: Cum Senatui, Cum populo gra- 
tias egit, De domo, De harusp. re- 
sponsis, Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, De 
prov. consularibus, Pro Balbo, rec. 
G. PETERSON. 3s. 


Cicero: Scipio’s Dream. Oxford plain 
texts. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
IgiI. 4d. 


THE two volumes before us complete 
the Oxford edition of Cicero's speeches, 
a great undertaking, conceived and 
organised by Mr. Clark, and success- 
fully accomplished by himself with the 
able co-operation of Dr. Peterson. The 
speeches have hitherto appeared accord- 
ing to the grouping in which they are 
found in the manuscripts. We are 
glad to learn from Mr. Clark’s preface 
that it is now intended to rearrange 
and issue them in the more convenient 
ordinary chronological order. The 
Oxford edition of the speeches is more 
handy and better printed than its 
German rivals ; it is based upon a fresh 
examination of the manuscripts, many 
of which have been employed for the 
first time; and its text, while on the 
whole judiciously conservative, at the 
same time rarely presents passages 
which, being marked as_ hopelessly 
corrupt, defy translation. Therefore 
it may fairly claim to be considered the 
best existing text; and it is desirable 
that in the one point in which it is 
defective—disregard of the received 
order of the speeches—it should be 
brought into line. 

Mr. Clark in his preface discusses 
with his usual thoroughness the manu- 
scripts which he has used, which fall 
mainly into two families—the superior 
of German, the inferior of Frankish 
origin. He is most interesting when 
he deals with a fifteenth-century Italian 
S. Croce MS., now at Florence, which 
is important as being plainly a copy 
of an ancient German original. 

The text of the speeches has been 
edited by Mr. Clark with caution 
and acuteness. He has introduced 


a considerable number of his own 
emendations, which adhere generally 
closely to the ductus litterarum of the 
manuscripts. In the pro Tullio he 
has contented himself with two con- 
jectures not printed in the text (§ 43, 
56). In the pro Fonteio § 6 the corrupt 
‘cum—ciuium dissiderent’ has been 
cleverly set right by ‘ciues ui.’ An 
equally certain correction is § 37, ‘ pro- 
brorum (for probrosum) crimen.’ I am 
less sure about § 13 ‘ praecipuis populi 
Romani praemiis,’ which fails to account 
for the ‘copiis’ of the MSS., and § 36 
‘ belli reliquias,’ where the supplement 
belli seems hardly necessary. In the 
pro Sulla § 1 I am grateful for ‘ domiti 
atque uicti’: in spite of Dr. Reid’s 
pleading, it is hard to believe that 
Cicero wrote ‘ redomiti,’ a word which 
has no meaning, and is not elsewhere 
found in Latin. Very attractive is 
§ 22 ‘duo iam (etiam MSS.) peregrini 
reges ’; and even more so § 63 ‘primum 
Caecilius—quid ? id promulgauit—ut 
restitueretur Sulla. Recte reprehendis.’ 
Here ‘quid,’ Mr. Clark’s slight altera- 
tion for gui, restores sense. ‘To begin 
with, what did Caecilius do? You say 
he proposed, etc. You are right in 
criticising him.’ Editors, after Halm, 
read ‘qui si id,’ and actually construct 
the nominative ‘Caecilius’ as the 
object governed by the transitive verb 
‘reprehendis,’ an abnormality which 
cannot be justified as an anacoluthon. 
Also § 71 ‘comitatu et armis’ is an 
improvement. But | feel doubtful as 
to § 33 ‘adeste omnes animis qui 
adestis,, which Mr. Clark alters to 
‘adeste omnes animis, Quirites.’ The 
conjecture arises from the difficulty 
which critics have found in the juxta- 
position of ‘ adeste, adestis.’ But surely 
Cicero is here playing, as his way is, 
upon words used ‘in a slightly different 
sense: cp. ¢g. Sest. § 58 ‘ Antiochum 
magnum magna belli contentione super- 
atum.’ In the pro Archia § 31 ‘ quique 
est ex’ is good; but I doubt about ‘non 
solum /umen ingeni ac litterarum uerum 
etiam naturae atque uirtutis.’ I sug- 


gest ‘wis ingeni,’ for ‘uis’ is more appro- 
priate to ‘naturae atque uirtutis’ and 
suits well with ‘ingeni’: cp. Phil. V. § 49 
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‘uim ingeni.’ In the pro Plancto neat 
conjectures are § 54 ‘interrogatus’ for 
‘rogatus,’ § 59 ‘exhibes’ for ‘ habes,’ 
and especially § g7 ‘a Vibone ad Brun- 
disium.’ This passage has apparently 
hitherto been construed as if the 
necessary ‘ad,’ supplied by Mr. Clark, 
had been present. In § 35 ‘statuis,’ 
with the ejection of ‘splendor etiam 
Planci,’ is rather bold, and § 70 it is 
questionable whether ‘conuoces’ is an 
improvement on the reading ‘ uoces.’ 
But these are small things, and the 
present writer’s judgement may be at 
fault. 

Dr. Peterson discusses in his preface 
the vexed question of the authenticity 
of the speeches delivered by Cicero 
immediately on his return from exile. 
He admits that they have faults of 
expression: but as we know that such 
speeches were composed by Cicero, he 
justly contends that it is more reason- 
able to suppose that the speeches we 
possess are those speeches, than that 
those speeches have utterly disappeared, 
and that the extant speeches are for- 
geries which have taken their place. 
The fact that Cicero composed these 


speeches hastily, and in a state of 
mental perturbation, is enough to 
account for weaknesses of style such as 
are not found in his finished produc- 
tions; and a strong argument for their 
genuineness is that in the clausulae they 
conform to the same rules of rhythm 


as the other speeches. Further, many 
flaws of diction attacked by Wolf and 
others are due to the corrupt state of 
the text as then known, and have been 
removed largely by the help of the 
excellent ninth-century Paris manu- 
script, which has been collated afresh 
by Dr. Peterson. The editor has intro- 


duced many of his own emendations 
into the text, some of which are known 
already through his two papers in the 
third and fourth volumes of the Classical 
Quarterly. The following are perhaps 
the most striking : in Senatu § g ‘ P. Len- 
tulus consul populi Romani fuit.’ § 13 
‘non consilium, non dicendi copia.’ 
§ 35 ‘consors non imperi sed doloris mei’ : 
ad Quirites § 19 ‘id omne manet’: de 
domo § 62 ‘scilicet eos consules uoca- 
bant.’ Sest. § 110 ‘nihil sane Actaei 
iuuabant anagnostae (sane atte, MSS.). 
This is excellent. The scornful use of 
the Greek adjective is effective. It is 
a pity that Dr. Peterson should have 
offered an alternative and weaker con- 
jecture. I notice a few doubtful points. 
In de domo § 20 the conjecture ‘ patri- 
monium, uim’ ascribed to Mr. Clark 
was made by Nagelsbach (Orelli). In 
harusp. vesp. § 62 the corrupt reading of 
the MSS. is printed ‘ Potentiae nuntia- 
batur terrae motus cum quibusdam 
multis metuendisque rebus.’ I suggest 
‘cum quibusdam multisque metuendis 
rebus,’ ‘accompanied by certain circum- 
stances which caused terror to many.’ 
In Sest. § 7 the reconstruction ‘ pro illa 
necessitudine,’ etc., seems to be too 
long: that of Mommsen, usually ac- 
cepted, is surely better. In Balb. § 19 
‘qua lege uidemus rite esse sanctum’ 
the conjecture ‘rite’ hardly explains 
the ‘satis’ of the MSS., and what little 
meaning it has is redundant. I suggest 
‘ratum esse et sanctum’; the ‘et’ may 
have fallen out before ‘-se,’ and ‘ratum’ 
have been misread. 

The well-printed plain text of Cicero’s 
Somnium Scipionis will be useful in 
schools where plain texts are in favour. 

S. G. OWEN. 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


INDEX VERBORUM VERGILIANUS. 


By M. N. 


Index Verborum Vergilianus. 
Henry 


Wetmore. Pp. vili + 554. 
Frowde. 25s. net. 


In 1904 Mr. Wetmore issued an 
announcement that he was engaged in 
preparing a Lexicon to Vergil. By 
May, 1909, he had ready for press about 


a thousand pages of manuscript, when 
he met witha cruel reverse. For though 
his announcement had been sent to 
Merguet, it was only now that he heard 
of Merguet’s intention to begin forth- 
with the publication ofa similar Lexicon. 
A comparison of the published portion 
of Merguet with Wetmore’s Index leads 


he 
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to the conclusion that the American 
might safely have challenged comparison 
with the German scholar. Mr. Wetmore 
showed the spirit of the true scholar 
and the chivalry of a generous rival 
when he decided to withdraw his Lexi- 
con, and to substitute for it a complete 
Index Verborum. Erythraeus and Rueaus 
are now done with, so far as students of 
Vergilian diction are concerned, and 
Mr. Wetmore becomes the sole court of 
appeal. 

Both Wetmore and Merguet base 
their works on Ribbeck’s text edition of 
1905. Mr. Wetmore includes every- 
thing usually found in the Appendix, 
disregarding only Est et Non, Vir bonus, 
and Maecenas. Merguet omits also the 
Priapea and Divrae (with Lydia); and 
Birt’s edition of the Catalepton makes 
the omission of the Priapea, at least, a 
serious matter. Again, Merguet states, 
in a general way, that he notes variants 
found in editions other than Ribbeck. 
Mr. Wetmore, on the contrary, tells us 
exactly what variants of the manuscripts 
and editions he takes into account ; and 
throughout the index he informs us 
where the important variants that fall 
within his scheme are to be found. 
And unimportant variants (e.g. those of 
spelling) are indicated by a dagger [for 
which expression I take leave to substi- 
tute hereinafter ‘ daggered’]. In general 
no reference is made to the manuscripts 
of the Appendix. The forms in the Index 
are arranged in column in the usual 
paradigm order, italics being used where 
the first form does not occur. The total 
number of examples is appended to 
each word. Under test the plan proves 
easy to follow and the index convenient 
to use. 

The editions of which Mr. Wetmore 
takes account, besides Ribbeck of 1895, 
are Ribbeck of ’94, Ladewig-Schaper- 
Deuticke, Conington-Nettleship- Haver- 
field, Thilo, Benoist, and Gossrau. 
Manuscript variants are noted only if 
they appear in any of these editions. 
For the Appendix Ellis and the Culex of 
Leo are also brought in. In using the 
book three inconveniences appear to 
arise from the limits within which Mr. 
Wetmore decided to work. (1) Some 
words are merely daggered when there 
exists a variant which might turn out 


to beimportant. Thus amaror (G.2.247) 
and morti (A. 9.599) are merely daggered. 
On the other hand, ad in litus arenosum 
ad Libyae (A. 4. 257) gets no dagger. 
We are told only that Conington and 
Gossrau omit it, a piece of information 
that one does not greatly value, since 
Servius and Bentley already did that. 
Ribbeck’s abversi at 1. 412 of A. 9g is 
daggered. This symbol covers aversi ; 
but it hardly covers adverst, which the 
great majority of MSS. have, especially 
as, at ]. 761, Mr. Wetmore chronicles 
both aversos and adversos, because 
there Ribbeck, following Bentley, reads 
the former. (2) The variants noted 
by ancient commentators or found in 
quotations are not to be got from the 
book, though they may be of importance 
to the student of Vergil. Thus you will 
not find any indication of Quintilian’s 
reading at Ec. 4. 62, where parentes and 
cut without even the dagger merely indi- 
cate that Mr. Wetmore’s editions do 
not differ; nor of znsomnis at A. 3. 151, 
nor of many another well-known ancient 
variant. (3) In thecase of the Appendix 
the curious result may follow from Mr. 
Wetmore’s rules that the reading of all 
MSS. is suppressed, and a conjecture 
takes its place. Thus a daggered et is 
catalogued for Sabinus ille 6, though 
Ellis thinks that the neque of the MSS. 
may be right, in spite of Catullus and 
Scaliger. For Socev, beate 1. 4 Scaliger’s 
et is given, where the MSS. have et, 
which is defended by Biicheler, but 
rejected by Birt. Of course all this 
carping means merely that the Index 
must be used with caution, and that its 
limitations must be borne in mind. 
Many interesting and some surprising 
phenomena occur in the book. Mr. 
Wetmore takes avmis in A. 4. 11 and 
Io. 735 as from avma. Does anyone 
think so, after reading Henry’s note on 
the former passage with the delightful 
story about the Siamese envoy and 
Queen Victoria? Again, all Mr. Wet- 
more’s authorities regard quo as twice 
interrogative in Ec. 9g. 1, and all read 
Androget at A. 2. 393. Mr. Wetmore 
takes meus for nominative in A. 6. 835, 
and has no doubt that meum and meorum 
are both neuter genitives in dulce meum 
(A. 4. 318) and dulce meorum (A.12.882). 
For the examination of small but vexed 
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problems of reading—such as aer, aether ; 
despicto, dispicio ; limina,numina, munera, 
lumina—the data lie ready to hand. 
One can learn at a glance where quicun- 
que suffers tmesis; and where nzhil is 
just nil. 

Incidentally Mr. Wetmore has ren- 
dered very great services to Vergilian 
syntax by classifying the constructions 
of conjunctions and prepositions, and 
the uses of word-groups and correlatives. 
His articles on such words as postquam, 
an, ne are models of succinct informa- 
tion. The various uses of pronouns are 
distinguished. Ullus as a substantive, 
for instance, is separated from wllus as 
an adjective ; but, oddly enough, adjec- 
tival guisquam is not separately men- 
tioned (see A. 875 and 877). Lastly, 


those who aspire to emend Vergil will 
do well to consult the Index. It is, for 
instance, new to me and astonishing to 
find that guibus from quis does not 
become quis in any certain case through- 
out the Vergilian corpus. In one soli- 
tary instance guis is read, and that is 
only Culex 210; and even there it is not 
what the MSS. give. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
important and lasting results for which 
Mr. Wetmore has paved the way. It 
remains only to add that the accuracy 
of the book is beyond praise. Testing 
the articles up and down, I have not 
found a single false reference. 


E. C. MARCHANT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


EPISTOLAE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 


Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum: the 
Latin text, with an English render- 
ing, notes, and a historical introduc- 
tion by F. G. Stokes. Chatto and 
Windus, 1909. 


Not many books have the honour to 
make history; but this is one of them. 
It grew out of the intellectual ferment 
which came just before the Reformation ; 
and it had no small share in bringing the 
Reformation about. To-day it is perhaps 
difficult for us to conceive how scholas- 
ticism held the minds of men in 
bondage; but the effects of the bondage 
are clear enough. The brains of men 
were busy with ‘ weaving cats’-cradles 
out of moonshine,’ to use Mr. Stokes’s 
phrase: they were only emancipated 
by passing through much tribulation. 
Sloth, gluttony, and ignorance had 
corrupted the religious orders. Scholas- 
ticism was so decayed that it despised 
even scholarship; as Erasmus puts it, 
‘It is not for the dignity of holy writ, 
our profession, that we should be com- 
pelled to follow any grammar rules,’ 
and they certainly lived up to this 
principle. 

Sing, Muse, what was the spark that 
set such a fire ablaze! The Jew 
Pfefferkorn: a man ignorant and 
bigoted, who, baptised as a Christian, 


thought to win grace by persecuting his 
fellow Jews. He procured an order to 
burn all Jewish writings which might 
be subversive of Christianity ; and he 
was carrying it out when a new actor 
appeared on the scene. This was the 
great scholar Reuchlin, who knew some 
Hebrew, and addressed to the Emperor 
a confidential report, judicial and 
temperate, distinguishing those books 
that might be considered dangerous 
from those that were not. This report 
came out; and in a short time all 
Europe was in a tumult, Pfefferkorn 
and his party abusing Reuchlin, 
Reuchlin defending himself, and every- 
one else taking one side or another. 
The Dominicans attacked Reuchlin at 
Rome, and he defended himself; and 
so the fray went on, till in 1515-10 
a little volume appeared, by an un- 
known hand, called Epistolae Obscurorum 
Virorum ad venerabilem virum magis- 
trum Ortuinum Gratium Daventriensem. 
The title of the book was meant to 
recall Reuchlin’s little collection of 
letters addressed to him by his friends, 
Clarorum Virorum Epistolae  latinae 
graccae et hebraicae varits temporibus 
missae ad Joannem Reuchlin Phorcensem : 
and thus the unlucky Ortwin von Graes, 
no mean scholar himself, was made im- 
mortal as the butt of this biting satire. 
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In this book the enemies of learning 
were made to show themselves in all 
their ignorance, and to ‘display their 
grossness, their vulgarity, their absence 
of aim, their laborious ignorance, their 
lives unrelieved by any touch of nobility’ 
(Creighton). The book was a success 
at once, and soon appeared in an 
enlarged edition. ‘ The learned,’ writes 
More, ‘are tickled by their humour, 
while the unlearned deem their teach- 
ings of serious worth.’ Ortwin foolishly 
tried to reply: a new series was the 
answer, mocking his phrases and his 
ideas with no less brilliancy than the 
first showed. Reuchlin’s trial went in 
his favour, but the Pope refused to 
promulgate the decision; and five years 
later he died. 

Such is the story of this book, which 
really gave the deathblow to scholas- 
ticism. Here we have the text, with 
all allusions explained, and a transla- 
tion. The student will wish to know 
who wrote it, and Mr. Stokes examines 
this question with care. He concludes 
(following Hamilton and Brecht) that 
the idea was due to one Johann 
Jager, called Crotus Rubianus, who 


wrote probably all the first series of 


forty-one letters; the others were 
written by Ulrich von Hutten. A third 
person seems to have helped (Erasmus 
says so), perhaps Herrmann von dem 
Busche (Buschius). 
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But whoever wrote them, the letters 
speak for themselves as a triumph of 
dramatic humour. The Latin alone is 
enough to send one into convulsions of 
laughter: Erasmus is said to have 
laughed so much that he burst an 
abscess in his face. And the simple, 
even brutal frankness of the writers so 
discloses their minds, that we seem to 
see them before us in the flesh. Not 
that the letters are obscene. Such 
things are largely a matter of taste, 
and they would not have offended the 
taste of their time: they do record 
many a peccadillo, but with such 
engaging simplicity that the reader can 
only laugh. These trifles are only 
occasional: wit and humour pervades 
all. Mr. Stokes’s translation is_bril- 
liant. He reproduces the uncouthness 
and vulgarity of the originals with un- 
failing tact, and the occasional verses 
are admirably funny. Let me close 
with a sentence or two: 


Compilavi unum carmen heroicum de praedicto 
libro [‘combibilationes’] ... et sic in- 
cipit : 

Nemo debet esse tam stultus, 

Et in tanta praesumptuositate sepultus, 

Quod velit fieri illuminatus in sacra scriptura 

Et formaliter deducere corollaria ex Bona- 
ventura, 

Qui non didicit mentetenus combibilationes 

Quas magistri nostri resumunt per omnes re- 
giones. ... 


W. H. D. Rowse. 


SCHMALZ’S LATIN SYNTAX. 


Lateinische Grammatik, 4th edition ; 
Laut- und Formenlehre by F. Stoxz, 
Syntax und Stilistik by J. H. ScHMALz. 
10”x6}”.. Pp. xvi+779. Miinchen, 
19110: C. H. Beck. M. 15; cloth, 
M.17.50. This forms the second divi- 
sion of the second volume in the 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
Wissenschaft, edited by Iwan von 
Miiller. 


Tuis is, I believe, the best handbook 
there is to Latin Syntax. The writer 
has, as is well known, an exceptionally 
wide and detailed knowledge of his 
subject and of all the literature con- 
nected with it. He has mastered the 
art of selecting what is important from 


the results of his own or other men’s 
researches and of presenting it in clear 
compact form. The plan of the book 
is well thought out and strictly adhered 
to, and the alphabetical Indices are 
good. Hence, if one wants information 
on any question one finds it easily, and 
one sees the facts, so far as they are 
known, clearly stated and brought into 
relation with the general system. As 
a book of reference its merit is that it 
gives so much definite and trustworthy 
information in a few lines, and that it 
guides one to the best sources if one 
wants to pursue an inquiry further. 
But it is not a mere book of reference, 
a sort of dictionary in which the dry 
bones of the language are collected and 
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catalogued. It is an interesting and 
stimulating book to read. The promise 
of the Introduction is fulfilled: ‘Unsere 
Aufgabe wird darin bestehen, die syn- 
taktischen Gesetze der lebenden latein- 
ischen Schriftsprache in ihrer Entwick- 
lung zu verfolgen.’ 

It is essentially a historical syntax 
and traces the development down to 
Gregory of Tours. But it naturally 
treats with special fulness the period 
in which the language reached its 
highest point, and it shows as no other 
book with which I am acquainted the 
‘classical’ language in its relation to 
the earlier and the later stages. It is 
an excellent guide to the usage of Cicero 
and Caesar; one learns not only what 
was their way of putting things, but 
also to some extent how and why the 
language took this turn. 

There is in the new edition no change 
in the general plan of the Syntax or 
Stilistik. The numbers of the sections 
in the Stilistik remain the same, those 
of the Syntax have unfortunately been 
changed. There is a_ considerable 
increase in the number of pages; the 
Syntax (294 pp.) has gained 64 pages, 
the Stilistik (87 pp.) has gained 21 
pages. And the whole has been re- 
vised. I have compared the last two 
editions in many places and have 
constantly found improvements. In 
general one may say that it is the same 
book, but that, as a result of recent 
research, the information is throughout 
fuller and more accurate. The list of 
works useful for the study of syntax 
has been considerably increased and 
now covers 2I pages. It is a very 
valuable list; in his short notes S. 
tells just what one wants to know about 
a book. For instance he writes thus 
of Prof. Lindsay’s Syntax of Plautus : 
‘Entspricht einem langst gefiihlten 
Bediirfnis; behandelt die Sprache des 
Pl. mit Beiziehung von Ter. und der 
andern altlat. Dichter ... ; die Dar- 
stellung ist kurz und prazis, die Bei- 
spiele zahlreich, die Erklirung fast 
durchweg befriedigend.’ 

The increase in size is a great gain, 
but as Stolz’s work has also been 
increased by 109 pages the volume has 
grown too bulky for easy use. In the 


third edition the Latin Grammar was 
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separated from the Greek. I venture 
to express the hope that when the time 
comes for a new edition Schmalz’s 
work will be issued as a_ separate 
volume. Its conciseness is one of its 
great merits, but one sometimes feels 
that it is a little too much compressed. 
I will illustrate my meaning by an 
example which is in itself of great 
interest, the question of the origin of 
Id mea refert, ‘das alte Problem’ which 
has attracted and baffled inquirers for 
centuries. And a very attractive prob- 
lem it is, for everyone agrees that feri 
and some case of res are the com- 
ponents, and, granted this, it seems as 
if some solution must be discoverable 
in the manifold uses of these words. 
S. writes: ‘Refert is derived from res 
fevt, the circumstances call for it, re- 
quire, necessitate that . . . (die Sache 
bringt es mit sich). But ve was re- 
garded in quite early times as an Abl., 
and so as early as Plautus med res 
fert became med refert (und so wurde 
aus m. 7. f. schon bei Pl. mea refert), 
i.e. the Possessive Adj. was assimilated 
to the supposed Abl. The Pronouns 
hoc, illud, quid are Objects to refert, 
e.g. Pl. Rud. 966 illud mea refert=my 
interests involve this (meine Sache 
bringt jenes mit sich), and in the same 
way the Inf. blandiri is the Object in 
Pl. Bacch. 518, and videre in Cic. Brut. 
vefert videre. This is the 
view admirably set forth by Skutsch 
in Wolfflin’s Archiv f. lat. Lexikographie 
u. Gramm. 15, 47 ff. 

Now here it seems to me that we 
want two additions. First, we want 
some indication that the supposed 
change from med res fert to mea refert 
had taken place long before Plautus, 
and that the origin of the expression 
had been quite forgotten, as is shown 
by the use of ves in such sentences as 
Pers. 513 ‘quid id ad me aut ad meamrem 
refert ... ?’ We want a word or two 
to indicate that the frequent use of the 
expression in Plautus shows that it was 
very well established in popular speech 
long before his time. It corresponds 
to the English ‘ Mind your own 
business.’ ‘Tua quod nihil refert ne 
cures,’ Stich. 320. Cf. Ter. Hec. 810. 

Secondly, some account should surely 
be given of Brugmann’s opinion that 
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the expression comes from id (ad) meas 
ves fert, that tends to, affects my interests 
(‘das fiihrt auf meine Angelegenheiten, 
geht auf meine Interessen’). B. shows 
how ferre is used from the first in the 
sense ‘to move along, lead (to a goal)’ 
both with and without an object (ferre 
gradum, Pl., quo ventus ferebat, Caes.), 
and compares the Greek use, e.g. in 
Hdt. és té tyiv tadta paiverar dépew ; 
He sees this, the original, sense in PI. 
Pers. 497 hae (tabellae) quid ad me ?— 
immo ad te attinent et tua refert and 
the common Quid id mea refert? B. 
explains his views in Indogerm. For- 


schungen 8, 218 ff. and briefly defends 
them (in answer to Skutsch) 7b. 21, 200. 
The mere fact that both Stolz (in the 
volume before us) and A. Walde (in his 
Lat. etymol. Wérterbuch) incline to B.’s 
opinion shows that it deserves mention. 

There are other places where the 
book seems to me to suffer a little from 
compression, where one wants an 
example or at least a reference, but far 
more often one is struck by the fulness 
of the information given. 


W. E. P. PantTIn. 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington, 


SHORT NOTICES 


Maximi Tyrit Philosophumena, edidit 
H. HosEIN. Leipzig: Teubner, 1910. 


Tuts exhaustive critical edition of 
the dvaréfers of Maximus Tyrius is 
likely to hold the field for some time. 
Hitherto the students of this author 
have had to content themselves with 
Davis’ second edition of 1774, valuable 
for its own merits and also because it 
contains the notes of Markland and 
Reiske, but now necessarily antiquated. 
Duebner’s edition, published by Didot 
in 1840, offers a new collation of the 
Regius, but promises more than it 
performs, since the collation is full of 
errors. It will thus be seen that there 
was room for a fresh edition which 
should assemble the scattered work of 
the last half century and present a fresh 
recension of the text. Hobein has 
done this part of his work sanely and 
thoroughly. He describes thirty-two 
codices, all of which have been ex- 
amined by himself or Schenkl, while 
he has himself collated throughout the 
more important of them. Inthe emen- 
dation of the text his views are strongly 
coloured by his theory of its history, a 
theory to which all will not feel bound 
to subscribe. It seems certain that 
Maximus’ dissertations were never care- 
fully revised by himself before publica- 
tion. They are stray pieces which are 
descended from some faulty and unau- 
thorized copy. Hobein argues that 


they were taken down in shorthand by 
some pupil, and that much of the dis- 
order which the text exhibits is due to 
the misinterpretation of tachygraphical 
signs. The ordinary signs, he thinks, 
were accurately resolved by the copy- 
ists, but they failed to interpret properly 
other abnormal compendia which the 
original reporter invented for his own 
use. We should like more convincing 
evidence for this theory than Hobein is 
able to adduce. Confusions such as 
for do not imply any exces- 
sive use of tachygraphy. The unmean- 
ing ta which twice occurs in the Regius, 
a codex of the eleventh century, and is 
interpreted by Hobein as a compendium 
for ta wp@ta must surely be a relatively 
late corruption. If not, we must assume 
that sentences which will not construe 
have been tolerated continuously since 
the age of Commodus. But the deep- 
seated errors in a text always construe 
though they are seen to be errors on a 
close inspection of the context. Apart 
from instances such as these, the only 
evidence for private compendia rests 
upon Hobein’s own emendations. These 
are often worthy of consideration on 
their own merits, quite apart from the 
support that they are supposed to lend 
to his theory of the history of the 
text. 

The volume is provided with excellent 
indices to the quotations and proper 
names. The following misprints should 
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be corrected: pp. xlix and Ixxii, Holh- 
ham (l. Holkham); p. 1, last line, 
studiosus (studiosos); p. 394.II op@ 


(op). 
F. W. HALL. 


De libello Simonis Atheniensis ‘de re 
equestri’ scripsit J. Souxup. (Com- 
mentationcs A enipontanae, VI.) IgII. 


THE author of this opusculum has col- 
lected all that can be known about 
Simon and his book. He has edited 
the text of the fragment, given all the 
variants of the Emmanuel (C) and 
British Museum (L) manuscripts, and 
has compiled an excellent commentary, 
which owes much to the assistance of 
modern authorities on the horse. One 
note in the commentary puzzles me. 
Simon says that the horse should have 
@S piKpOTaTHY Kai ws Top- 
pwrdatw ideiv.’ The editor begins his 
comment with these words: ‘ Diffi- 
cillima autem est quaestio quid sig- 
nificetur nomine éSpas’; and this great 
difficulty is all due to Pollux, who says 
that épa is the place where the rider 
sits. Soukup apparently has not noticed 
that épa is the technical term for 
another part of the quadruped. Has 
not Aristotle remarked (de Part. An., 
p- 6g90a) that a beneficent nature has 
provided tails ‘ Kai 
THs €dpas’? And if it be objected that 
Aristotle is not talking of horses, we 
can appeal to no less authorities than 
Apsyrtus and Hierocles, who in the 
Hippiatrica (epi aidoiov mpotrecews) 
couple épa and 70 brotavpiov in a 
passage of which the meaning is per- 
fectly clear. 

Two of Soukup’s conjectural restora- 
tions of the text call for a brief remark. 
(1) In the passage ypda 5é éyw 
immwv apeTnv opicat’ Soxet por 
Hrs Owoxpous avtn éavti Kal 
dpiotn eivat, K.T.Xr., 
Blass, prompted by Pollux dé 
% ouoxpws xaitn inserted 
xaitn before #ris. Soukup substitutes 
yaitn for ypoa. But I am reluctant to 
deprive Simon of the opinion that ‘a 
good horse cannot be a bad colour,’ and 
I think that yairtn has been lost before 
(2) Soukup keeps rov 


dvuya tmaydv éye. Blass wrote <ér 
dé i) capKos pév > Tov dvuya 
maxyov éye. Soukup renders 
‘slightly’ (‘ein wenig’). But I doubt 
whether odiyor is possible in this sense 
with a positive adjective (rayvv), and 
the qualification is not supported by 
Apsyrtus in Hippiatr., p. 54 (éyéto... 
maxvv tov dvuxa). Something like 
<capxos xal> seems to be lost after 
odiyov dé. A very valuable brochure: 
but Oder’s long-promised edition of the 
Hippiatrica is much needed. 
E. C. MARCHANT. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Freely 
translated by ARTHUR PLaTT. Pp. 83. 
London: Grant Richards. Price 
as. 6d. 


PROFESSOR PLatTT has set himself the 
task of translating the Agamemnon as 
far as possible into the style of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, printing 
the choruses in the way adopted by the 
Revisers in dealing with the lyrical 
portions: in this, however, he is not 
always consistent, e.g. in 475 where the 
Epode is given the same treatment as 
the iambics that follow at 489. The 
style is well sustained by the trans- 
lator. He is at his best when he reflects 
the general characteristics of his model 
rather than any particular passage: 
among the parts especially to be praised 
are Calchas’ speech in the opening 
chorus, and the Herald’s description of 
the storm: at times the parallelism of 
some passage from the Scriptures leads 
the translator into too great ampli- 
fication or into a reminiscence that jars, 
as where Aegisthus uses the language 
of the Nunc Dimittis; on the other 
hand, the reminiscences of Judges 5. 27 
and Ezekiel 18. 20, suggested by lines 
1,384 and 1,564, are very happy. The 
least satisfactory part of the translation 
is the closing portion of the scene 
between Cassandra and the chorus 
(I,295-1,330). ‘O thou pitiable exceed- 
ingly and wise above women, far hast 
thou reached forth’ is clumsy: the 
rendering of 1,300 and 1,312 is dis- 
putable: orvyos in 1,308 is hardly 
represented by ‘imagining’; and the 
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addition of ‘limed’ as an epithet of 
Odpvos in 1,316 spoils the point : if the 
bough is limed the bird’s fear is not 
vain. A certain amount of omission is 
no doubt justifiable in a free trans- 
lation; but something is wanted in 
g46 and 1,041 to represent Oefov and 
xapBave, and it is difficult to see the 
reasons for omitting whole lines as in 
562 and goz. Still less justifiable is 
the omission of the passage from 1348. 
It is not Aeschylus, but the chorus that 
‘maunders,’ and their pathetic paralysis 
of counsel is dramatically appropriate : 
they are not more futile than they were 
in I,130-I,131. Professor Platt com- 

ares his own reticence to the conduct 
of Shem and Japhet: is he not rather to 
be compared with King Jehoiakim who 
‘cut it with the penknife ?’ (Jer. 36. 23.) 

A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 


By F. WARREN 
Baltimore : 


Studies in Menander. 
WRIGHT, Pp. I09. 
Waverly Press. IgII. 


THE studies are four dissertations, sub- 
mitted for the Doctor’s degree at 
Princeton, on oaths, on the quantity 
of naturally short vowels before mutes 
and liquids, on omission of the article, 
and on asyndeton, so far as the old and 
the new Menander fragments afford 
material. All four are carefully done 
and show much study of modern 
writings: the result in all four cases 
is very much in harmony with what was 
known or believed before. The section 
on oaths—and exclamations of that 
nature, e.g., ‘Hpd«deus, the 
most substantial, and confirms such 
conclusions previously drawn as that 
‘women never swear by Athena, Apollo, 
Dionysus, Heracles, or Poseidon,’ and 
others. The author indicates ‘ certain 
notable omissions,’ namely oaths by 
Hermes, Hecate, and Hestia, which 
occur elsewhere. In the second section 
two cases are found of a_ syllable 
remaining short before BA, and these 
are pronounced doubtful. Epitr. 118 
has Spayuds, like several other Greek 
passages. Most lengthenings are of 
course paratragic or semi-poetic. 
H. RICHARDS. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 


Concordance to the Latin Original of ‘ De 
Imitatione Christi,’ by RAYNER STORR. 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 600. 
ros. 6d. 


THE learned say that Michelet vastly 
overrates the influence of the Imitation 
in the fifteenth century. It would be 
hard to underrate its influence in this 
age of homo secundum hominem and 
literature secundum Harmsworth. All 
the more unexpected and the more 
welcome is this work of long devotion, 
completed on the author’s seventy-fifth 
birthday, and issued to the world ina 
form which is worthy of the patient 
diligence which has produced it. It 
will send many of us back with renewed 
and heightened appreciation to the 
clear-flowing purity of the Latin 
original, with its simplicity and under- 
tone of reverence second only to the 
Gospels. 

But the book has a value even 
beyond its own immediate work. It 
has set a new and higher standard for 
all subsequent Concordances. Hitherto 
we have regarded a Concordance as 
merely a convenient clue to the recovery 
of a lost passage. But this book shows 
how by means of a Concordance an 
author may become his own interpreter 
and commentator. Mr. Storr gives 
with each reference the sentence or, 
in any case, the outline of the sen- 
tence in which the word occurs: each 
article is thus an index not only to the 
word but to the setting in which it 
occurs. This makes the book a Con- 
cordance not only of words but of 
thoughts. The terse, epigrammatic 
style of the author lends itself well to 
such treatment, but only the long 
patience which thinks no detail too 
small would have carried through this 
new idea of a Concordance so _thor- 
oughly and so successfully. 

Turn, for instance, to the word 
carttas, and one has not merely a list 
of passages and references, but a con- 
spectus of what the old saint meant by 
caritas as an attribute of both God and 
man, and what he thought about it. 
Under the word crux one finds sum- 
marised the whole and sufficing theo- 
logy of one who found this life filled 
with crosses. ‘Be thyself, therefore, 
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crucified to it,and it cannot harm thee.’ 
The love which has sweetened toil to 
the compiler has made the path beauti- 


ful for all who follow. 
J. L. Paton. 


Grammar School, Manchester. 


The following corrections have been sent by 
the author : 
P. 25,1. 1, vead gloriari. 
P. 153, l. 39, vead psallendum. 
P. 436, after 1. 31, zuser¢ quid ergo te implicas. 
_P. 439, after 1. 39, insert quid prodest diu 
vivere. 


Arnold's New Latin Course. Parts I. 
and II. By R. M. ALLARDycE, M.A. 
2 vols. Pp. 117 and 216 respectively. 
Maddox Street, W.: Edward Arnold. 
July, Part I., 1s. 6d.; Part II., 
2s. 6d. 


THE newness of this Latin course lies 
in an attempt to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of grammar and vocabulary. The 
method, such as it is, is faultlessly 
worked out and is an improvement on 
older methods. But the scheme is not 
the ‘natural’ scheme of reform-teaching. 
The pupil is allowed to become fluent 
with his ordinals, and there all interest 
ceases for the average boy; he imme- 
diately finds himself up against all the 
difficulties of the old method. Eight 
lessons on -us, -a, -10, -ey confront him; 
these terminations combined with the 
verb est do not produce interesting con- 
versation or lively reading-matter. After 
thirty lessons the pupil has learnt the 
present tense of the verb: by a brisk 
application of the word to the action 
he could have learnt it in two days. 
Nouns and the difficulties of concord are 
more readily faced, when a certain 
fluency has been already acquired. 
After the thirtieth lesson the method 
runs easily, and, if the pupil has not 
been taught to expect difficulties every- 
where and to give up all hope of fluency, 
he should make quick progress. The 
early introduction of the Infinitive 
deserves commendation. 

In Part II. the subject-matter is 
interesting, especially the long chapter, 
which serves as a good introduction to 
an ‘easy’ author. Wads of disconnected 
sentences occupy a large place in both 
books; if they served any good purpose, 
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one might be inclined to overlook their 
dullness and inconsequence. There are 
also exercises of English sentences; 
these carry with them the old flavour. 
If this, for example—They join battle in 
a suitable place with the enemy’s forces— 
helped in any way the accurate learning 
of Latin, its effect on the pupil’s English 
composition might be excused. 

In both parts the type is large and 
clear; the naturally-long vowels are 
marked. I cannot find any misprints. 

W. L. 


Ante Limen. A new Latin book for 
younger beginners, based upon Limen. 
By R. H. Regs, B.A., Assistant-Mis- 
tress at Ladybarn House School. 
One vol. Ground-plan of the forum. 
Pp. 128. Albemarle Street, W.; 
John Murray. July, 1911. Is. 6d. 


THIs new Latin book is on the right 
lines. The interest of the beginner is 
caught at the first lesson and_heid 
throughout the book ; at the same time 
exact grammar is being taught. We 
agree with the author that, even when 
an exact scheme of grammar is being 
followed, words and constructions may 
be introduced before their appointed 
time for the purpose of increasing the 
‘interest’ of the text; more than that, 
they excite a feeling of curiosity on the 
part of the pupil, which grows with each 
repetition of the unexplained form, until 
the time arrives for the teacher to satisfy 
the curiosity of the class by dealing ex- 
haustively with the grammar in ques- 
tion. Verbs showing simple actions and 
obvious feelings are a groundwork on 
which great fluency can be built. The 
Accusative Case follows to supply a 
need created by the use of transitive 
verbs. Need I give further examples to 
show that the scheme followed is not 
only logical, but also a good teaching 
instrument? More might have been 
done with the Latin questions; they can 
so easily be made to take the place of 
the English-Latin sentence. But for 
the English sentences, the course would 
form a good text-book in the hands of a 
competent all-Latin teacher. The Im- 
perative and Optative uses of the Present 
Subjunctive may well find a place at the 
close of the first year’s course, though 
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they add considerably to the amount of 
Accidence to be acquired. But the 
introduction of the Indirect Statement, 
simple as the pupil finds the construc- 
tion, opens too wide a field of inquiry. 
It may just as well be kept for the 
second year, when it can be taught with 
the other forms of Indirect Speech. 
The text deals with Roman History, 
and a classical atmosphere is created 
from the beginning. The explanation 
that accompanies the ground-plan of 
the Forum the author has made ex- 
tremely interesting by associating each 
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building with some legendary or his- 
torical character. The matter, however, 
is not sufficiently expanded, and, though 
the book is an excellent handbook for 
the pupil and allows scope for originality 
on the part of the teacher, there are 
many teachers who would not use it to | 
advantage without a key. 

The type is not as good as it might 
be, and, as the course is intended for 
children of the age of twelve, the words 
should be separated by wider spaces. 

W. 


GREEK PLAYS IN ENGLISH 


PERFORMANCE OF THE 
FROGS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LEEDS. 


GREEK comedies, and tragedies, are 
now so often seen at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge that they come and go without 
much comment. A _ performance, in 
English, of the Frogs at one of our 
youngest universities and in the midst 
of a large industrial population is 
perhaps novel enough to prompt a line 
or two in the Classical Review. 

The play was acted, in the Hall of 
the University, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 30, and Friday, December 1, of last 
year. The translation used was Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray’s. There were 
large audiences on both nights, drawn 
not only from Leeds itself, but from 
various parts of the Three Ridings. 
The company, including the orchestra, 
numbered one hundred. All the speak- 
ing parts were taken or understudied by 
actors who had read the Frogs in the 
original. The play at no time ‘dragged’; 
the attention was held from start to 
finish. The literary contest, which was 
considerably shortened in the acting 
version, might well have been longer. 
There was no sign of flagging interest 
while it lasted. The two poets were 
skilfully represented, and Dionysus 
dropped in the end his frivolity and 
chose Aeschylus with a determination 
worthy of the imagined Golden Age of 
Athens. The Chorus, led by an admir- 
able coryphaeus, were heard and seen 
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at their best when, as the Mystae with 
torches aflame, they passed in the dark 
through the audience up the hall, utter- 
ing that great cry to Iacchus. Not 
only in this scene, but throughout, the 
singing was maintained at a high level. 
The dancing, on the other hand, left 
much to be desired. Dancing, as the 
Greeks understood it, is not an art that 
can be picked up at rehearsals. The 
scenery, prepared locally, was good. 
The repiaxrou were an interesting revival, 
though they would have been more 
effective on a narrower stage. Great 
care was bestowed on the whole pro- 
duction by the stage-managers, Mr. 
A. R. B. Munro and Mr. P. W. Dodd, 
and by the chorus-master, Mr. T. J. 
Hoggett, who conducted Sir Hubert 
Parry’s well-known music. The marked 
educational effect on all who took part 
in the performances cannot be ques- 
tioned; even the dancing was less 
unsatisfactory as time went on. 

As already indicated, the play was 
given in English. A performance in 
Greek would neither have brought to 
the university, nor interested when 
there, those large audiences, ignorant 
for the most part of Greek, which we 
wished to see and did see. The trans- 
lation chosen proved to have, in full, 
that dramatic value which it is so hard 
to gauge without an actual trial on the 
stage. It played well; it did not sound 
like a translation, but like an original ; 
it had abundance of lines and phrases 
which, once heard, linger in the 
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memory. It has been said by Mr. 
Warde Fowler that ‘ the one great hope 
for classical learning and education lies 
in the interest which the unlearned 
public may be brought to feel in ancient 
life and thought.’ If this is so, English 
performances of Greek plays should do 
good service in the way of propaganda. 
And it is certain that spectators who 
know the Frogs in the original will 
understand it all the better and admire 
it all the more after seeing it acted on 
the stage whether in Greek or in Eng- 
lish. It is far from true, though the state- 
ment is often made, that professional 
and scientific men lose during active life 
the interest in the ancient classics which 
they have gained at school or college. 
Without difficulty I can think, in 
Leeds, of a lawyer (lately dead) who 
devoted much of his leisure to the fruitful 
study of the Ethics, of an engineer who 
has contributed an article on ‘ Caesar’s 
Bridge over the Rhine’ to the Classical 
Review, of an architect who takes part 
in excavations on Roman sites in York- 
shire, of a doctor who gives much of his 
time to reading Homer, of a dis- 
tinguished biologist who feels and 
never ceases to urge the importance of 
the literary side of classical study. Or 
one can recall the remark of another 
Leeds lawyer that ‘it would be strange 
indeed if Greek should perish at the 
moment when [he was referring to 
recent literary and archaeological dis- 
coveries] there has been once more a sort 
of Renaissance’; or that of a leading 
teacher of chemistry to the effect that, 
if one or other of the two languages 
must cease to be studied, Latin rather 
than Greek should be sacrificed. There 
is obviously no widespread prejudice 
against Greek literature among those 
who have tasted it in the original or in 
translations; and many a man of 
science would be glad to see the 
language taught to likely boys, however 
small the class they may constitute in 
any given school. Both Greek and 
German should be placed on a special 
footing in English schools, and the 
supporters of the two languages might 
well join hands in order to attain that 
end. 

Before the Frogs began, the Fif- 
teenth Idyll of Theocritus was recited 


in costume, without properties or 
scenery. The translation used was, in 
the main, that of Matthew Arnold. 
The Adonis-Song was specially trans- 
lated into English verse by Mr. J. W. 
Mackail for use on this occasion, and 
his rendering was set to music by Mr. 
Hoggett and sung by a woman student 
possessing a fine contralto voice. Mr. 
Mackail’s words are printed elsewhere 
in the present number; and it will be 
enough to say that, when sung, they 
seemed not only in the idyll but of it. 
Theocritus himself has made the flow- 
ing melody of the song with all its 
beautiful imagery to rise, quite natu- 
rally, from out the rough staccato of 
everyday life. There is art, consum- 
mate art, in the Adontazusae—but the 
art itself is nature. 
W. R. R. 


THE ACHARNIANS AT 
CARDIFF. 


THE Acharnians of Aristophanes was 
performed in Greek, at the New Theatre, 
on Wednesday, December 13, 1911, by 
‘ The Frogs’ Classical Society, Univer- 
sity College, Cardiff. The whole of 
the play was presented, and the choral 
parts were sung by a chorus of thirty 
to music composed by a student of the 
College, Mr. H. M. Rowlands. The 
production of the play was under the 
general direction of Professor Gilbert 
Norwood, who wrote a verse translation 
for the performance. This is the first 
time, it appears, that the Acharnians 
has been staged in this country. 


OEDIPUS REX AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 


FRANK sensationalism must be the 
verdict on Dr. Reinhardt’s Oedipus. 
Sophocles appeals to the intellect, and 
touches the emotions through the in- 
tellect: Reinhardt appeals to the ear 
and the eye, and causes a physical re- 
action. It would be worth while to find 
out what the effect was upon those, if 
there were any, who knew nothing of 
Oedipus except what they saw at Covent 
Garden. I think that to them it must 
have been a spectacle, and little more. 
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If we examine it as a spectacle, we may 
admit that it was often striking. The 
murmurs of the approaching crowd, and 
their entry as they thronged through 
the gangways, had in it something rather 
terrific. Their outcries too, their ges- 
tures: it was very much like a real 
crowd. But then it was a real crowd. 
Sophocles and his Greeks could under- 
stand what the cry of a crowd is with 
the help of a small chorus; they did not 
want a couple of hundred persons shout- 
ing all at once. 

The same sensationalism is seen in 
the stage business. The philandering 
of Oedipus and Jocasta is certainly not 
in keeping with the poet’s austere genius; 
it would indeed have been bad manners 
for any Greek in a public place. And 
when at verse 1026 Jocasta sees the 
whole, her cry could not have been 
unheard ; from this point on indeed, she 
recalled a prima donna of the Dresden 
opera house. Yet from the textit is quite 
clear that the dialogue 1054-1068 was 
calm; else it has no point, and Jocasta 
could not have hoped to persuade. 
Worst of all was it when Oedipus leapt 
from the stage, and dragged in the 
Theban herdsman by the arm. 

The opera house must be a desperate 
place to speak in; but that will not ex- 
plain why not a single actor could keep 
his voice upon one note at the end of a 


sentence. Each final syllable was a 
long falling wail. Oedipus had a beauti- 
ful voice, and at times did speak well, 
but even he had this trick too often. 
Jocasta’s every syllable was distinct, 
and the other actors could also make 
themselves heard, but the wail spoilt all. 
It must be admitted that Professor 
Murray’s translation was very difficult 
to declaim; the ear kept searching for 
the rhymes, which the actors disguised 
as much as they could, but the result 
was to obscure the rhythm. Rhymed 
couplets may do for light comedy, but 
surely not for tragedy: it did seem at 
times that the total effect of the spectacle 
and the translation was sentimental, in 
spite of the subject. 

Probably Dr. Reinhardt has rightly 
gauged the public taste. Probably the 
public can only be touched through its 
bodily senses. We will hope that the 
thousands who have seen Oedipus Rex 
will carry away the belief that there is 
something in the Greek drama after all ; 
that will be a good thing, even though 
they have not the remotest idea what 
this Greek drama was: its reticence, its 
compression, how profound and yet how 
clear, like the brilliant Athenian sun- 
light which shone down on the stage 
when Sophocles taught his Oedipus. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


READERS of the Classical Review may 
be interested in the following statement 
by Dr. Blase, one of the chief living 
authorities on Latin Moods and Tenses, 
as to the thorny question of the Sub- 
junctive Mood, which was discussed 
in these columns in connexion with 
Sonnenschein’s Unity of the Latin Sub- 
junctive in 1910. It seems that investi- 
gations conducted by independent 
enquirers and from different points of 
view are converging towards a solution 
on the lines indicated by Sonnenschein. 
Dr. Blase, in reviewing R. Methner’s 
Bedeutung und Gebrauch des Konjuntivs 
in den lateinischen Relativsdtzen und 
Sditzen mit cum (1911), writes as follows : 


“IT should like to call attention to 
the close connexion between these ideas 
and many of those contained in Sonnen- 
schein’s Unity of the Latin Subjunctive 
(reviewed in these columns 
No. 27). It is my belief that these 
two treatises have prepared the way 
whereby we may ‘at no distant date 
arrive at an approximately correct 
understanding of these much debated 
questions, and we wish them both the 
widest circulation” (Wochenschrift fiir 
Klassische Philologie, No. 3, 1912, p. 73)- 


The Classical Association held suc- 
cessful meetings in London on January 
8 and g last. The attendance was 
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large and well maintained to the end. 
The addresses — by the Bishop of 
Lincoln as President on ‘ Hellenism,’ 
by Professor Gilbert Murray on the 
basis of Greek tragedy, and by Professor 
Haverfield on Roman London—were 
each admirable of its kind, and together 
formed a well-balanced presentation of 
the present claim of the classics to the 
attention of the public. Whilst the 
two latter addresses illustrated the 
directions in which modern research 
is showing itself most profitable, the 
greatest importance was rightly given 
to the discussion of the supreme question 
of the place taken by thought expressed 
in the Greek and Latin tongues in the 
intellectual history of the world. 


Two discussions took place, each 
inconclusive because the members were 
unable to reach any general agreement, 
but useful in giving expression to diffi- 


culties which are widely felt. The 
Hellenic Society presented a memo- 
randum in which it urged that where 
one classical language only could be 
taught there should be an option be- 
tween Greek and Latin, but that in all 
University Honours Examinations both 
should be combined. On the other 
hand many present felt that Latin had 
a reasonable claim to priority under all 
ordinary circumstances. A teachers’ 
discussion took place on the marking 
and pronunciation of ‘hidden’ long 
quantities. There was a general feeling 
that this difficulty should not be allowed 
to claim much time in elementary Latin 
teaching ; but the majority of members 
present were not prepared to condemn 
writers of text-books who in their loyalty 
to well-established historical facts have 
recorded the true quantity even in cases 
in which the practical teacher is inclined 
to ignore it. 


TRANSLATION 


THE ADONIS-SONG IN THE FIFTEENTH IDYLL OF 
THEOCRITUS. 


I. 


— who lovest Golgi, who dost 

ee 

Idalium and Eryx’ mountain steep, 

Gold-jewelled Aphrodite, from below 

By Acheron’s endless flow, 

The Hours soft-footed in their circling 
track 

With the twelfth moon bring thine 
Adonis back, 

The Hours that linger long upon the 
way, 

Nor is there any God so slow as they ; 

Yet le eyes to them all mortals 
lit, 

For each Hour brings a gift. 


2. 


O Cyprian daughter of Dione, then 

Didst thou bestow, as is the tale of men, 

Immortal life on Berenice’s head, 

And in her bosom shed 

Ambrosial distilment. Queen divine, 

By many a name adored in many a 
shrine, 


Now Berenice’s child, Arsinoé, 

As beautiful as Helen was, to thee 

In recompense of gift all precious things 
For thine Adonis brings. 


Gifts of the season at his feet we lay, 

Fruit of the oak’s high spray, 

Soft garden-blooms that silver baskets 
hold, 

And Syrian ointment sealed in jars of 
gold. 

And here are dainties, mixed with petals 
sweet 

Of many blossoms and white flour of 
wheat 

Upon the baking-board by women’s 
toil ; 

And cakes with liquid oil 

And fragrant honey moulded to the 
guise 

Of all that walks or flies. 


Green coverings of shade are built aloft 
Heavy with anise soft ; 
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And overhead the young Loves flutter 
Like fledgling nightingales that in the 
Feeling their wings for flight, adventur- 
bough to bough. 


5. 


O ebony, O gold! 

O eagles of white ivory that hold 

And lift the boy amid the courts divine 

To Cronus’ son for bearer of his wine! 

The crimson tapestries more soft than 
sleep 

Droop down above them. 
feeds the sheep 

In Samos, the Milesian maid, will say, 

=o have strewn Adonis’ bed to- 

ay.’ 

There Cypris lies, the bride, 

With rosy-armed Adonis by her side. 

Soft is his kiss and pricks not, golden- 
brown 

Around his lips the down. 


6. 


Now to the Cyprian we bid good-night 

Who holds her lover claspt for her 
delight. 

But through the early dews of dawn 
will we 

Bear him to where the sea 


She who 


Jets on the beach, with hair shed loose, 
and gown 

Ungirt about our ankles falling down: 

And from our bright breasts naked to 
the sun 

The treble song shall run. 


Darling Adonis, thou alone, alone, 
They say, of all the saints, from 
Acheron * 
Revisit’st earth. Not Agamemnon so 
Nor lordly wrathful Aias to and fro 
May pass, nor Hector, eldest of the 
score 
Of sons whom Hecuba to Priam bore. 
Not this Patroclus earned, : 
Or Pyrrhus who alive from Troy 
returned ; 
Not those yet earlier ones, 
The Lapiths, and Deucalion’s ancient 
sons, 
Or Pelopids, or princes that in high 
Pelasgic Argos held their sovranty. 


8. 


Be gracious now to us, 

Darling Adonis, and make prosperous 

This coming, so with each returning 
ear 


y 
Shall thy return be dear. 
J. W. MaAckalIL. 


[The copyright of the above translation 
has been reserved. | 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


_ WILL you allow me to make one observa- 
tion on Mr. Goodrich’s kindly review of my 
Varia Socratica, with reference to the mean- 
ing of elopépev, and the like when 
applied to the ‘introduction’ of ‘divinities’ 
on philosophical theories? Of course I know 
that the words mean to ‘bring in,’ and thus are 
of wider sense than our word ‘to import.’ 
fioayew can ¢.g. mean to ‘bring on the stage,” 
to introduce a suit into the courts’ (elodyew 
thy Sixny said of the formal procedure of the 
Presiding magistrate). But what is ‘brought 
in’ is always brought from somewhere. The 
question is, Whence was Socrates supposed to 
have ‘brought’ his strange divinities ?—from 
abroad or from the depths of his own fancy? I 
have tried to support the former view (1) by 
two parallels, one for eionyeio $a and another for 
ciogépeay taken from the Bacchae, an almost 
contemporary work, and these, I think, have 


some weight ; (2) from Aristotle’s use of the 
words in connection with the 
eidn. I know, of course, that the words them- 
selves do not establish my case (eg. Theo- 
phrastus also speaks of Anaximander, in con- 
nection with the expression ré dmreipov, aS mp@ros 
Tovro rovvoua Kopicas ths apxns, Doxographi 
Graeci 476, 3), but that Aristotle really meant 
them in the sense of ‘to import’ is, I think, 
plain from his insistence that the doctrine of 
eidn and pébegis was a borrowing from the 
Pythagoreans. 

As for Mr. Goodrich’s own citation (Frags 
959), I think it makes for me rather than 
against me. ‘Euripides,’ as I understand him, 
is boasting that he ‘imported’ into the sphere 
of tragedy matters which had hitherto been, so 
to say, ‘contraband,’ the affairs of daily life 
with which everyone is familiar. That is, the 
metaphor is from commerce ; ‘ Euripides’ i.n- 
proved tragedy by bringing into it the actual 
concerns of modern life, which had formerly 
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been thought to lie outside its boundaries, to be 
‘foreign’ to its scope. The only alternative, so 
far as I see, is to take cicdywv as =cicdywv mpos 
beards, ‘bringing on the stage.’ But does 
not the context justify me in taking the word 
rather as =cioaywy eis tiv tpayadiay, in which 
case it clearly means ‘ importing’? 
A. E. TAYLOR. 


St. Andrews, December 29, 1911. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


I SEE that the careful review in your columns 
(November, 1911, p. 209) of vol. iv. of the Oxford 
translation of Aristotle complains of ‘the ex- 
tremely cumbrous system of pagination adopted 
by the editors . . . whereby the numbers of the 
sections only appear, and not the numbers of 
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the pages. By adopting this method the use 
of the index is rendered unnecessarily difficult.’ 

Readers not familiar with the facts may be 
puzzled by the criticism of a system in which 
the numbers of the pages do not appear as a 
‘cumbrous system of pagination, and misled 
by the statement that ‘the numbers of the 
sections’ are given. ‘The facts are, of course, 
that the (often arbitrary and misleading) sections 
of Bekker are ignored; that the Bekker chapters, 
with the pages and lines of the Berlin edition, 
are accurately indicated in the margin; and 
that the index is, accordingly, a page and line 
index not only to the translation but to any 
modern text of Aristotle. The Oxford pages 
are unnumbered, because the indexes refer to 
the Berlin pages, not vce versa. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
January 11, 1912. 
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